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PREFACE 

This report was written as part of the sponsor evaluation of the 
EDC Open Education Follow Through Program under a grant from the U. S. 
Office of Education,, It wais based on the recognition of a need to 
share information about how the adults who work with children in this 
program view their work. We hope It will be helpful to the people in. 
the 'Burlington Follow Through community to share each other's percep- 
tions about their work. We also hope that the information presented 
in this report will be helpful tq, others who are working towards 
improving the opportunities for the growth and development of children. 

In this study, we interviewed four groups of adults - teachers, 
aides, administrators and parents - who are Involved with the growth 
and development of children in the EDC Follow Through program in 
Burlington, Vermont* They responded to questions about their views on 
children's learning, their roles in the school, their work with EDC 
adviiors, and thd^diff iculties and satisfactions they have experienced 
wh/le working in the Follow Through program. 

This study was conducted at a particular time in the program's 
development, in a particular community. It does not provide a basis 
for drawing conclusions about rnatters beyond the particular comnunity 
studied and some clearly similar situations. , It does provide detailed 
Information about the beliefs and attitudes of the adults interviewed' as 
they worked with children, with each other, and with EDC advisors, in the 
Follow Through program. * 

1 
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This report came itito teing as a result of the comnitment,n'nvolve- * 
ment and participation of many people. 

We would like to thank the members of the Burlington Follow Through 
community - teachers, aides, administrators and parents - for sharing * \ 
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their responses with us and for making us welcome in their community. \ 
We appreciate the assistance of the project director, and Follow Through 
staff in scheduling interviews and facilitating communication during our 
visits to Burlington, We also wish to thank the parent-interviewers who 
took responsibility for collecting the parent data. 

We would like to thank Ted Chittenden of the EarlyEducation Group 
at Edycational Testing Service for permissijon to use the interview format 
and selected questions from A Study of Teachers in Open Settings as: a 
basis for constructing our interview schedules. 

The EDC advisory staff,' directed by Grace Milliard, offered their ^ 
thoughtful reactions and support throughout the course of this study. 
We are particularly grateful to David Alexatider, EDC liaison advisor to 
Burlington in 1973-74, for his enthusiastic interest and participa.tion in 
our research. We appreciate the untiring efforts of our able support 
staff - Dorothy Slacken, Alice Keeping, Barbara McKinley and Winifred oRegan, 
in typing many drafts as well as 'the final report, \ We thank Jeanne 
McDonald for her help in coordinating the, preparation of the report. 

In closing, we also wish, to thank Judith Lemon for her sensitive and 
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competent editing of draft sections of the report and Mary Jane^ Neuendorf fer 
for her careful proofreading of the final report. Dale Allen and Carol 
Ann Weissman, members of our current research -staff, provided invaluable 
editorial assistance and support in the final stages of this project. 
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CHAPTER \ 

OVERVIEW OF EVALUATION RESEARCH 
4 PROCEDURiS IN BURLIN'GTON • 

1 . 1 INTRODUCTION ■ 

The distinctive feature of the tDC Follow Thif*oi0> approach is 
its advisor system. The advisory is working to assist teachers, 
aides, administrators and parents tX). broaden their perce^ion of the 
teaching/learning process. We beljeve that as these adults increase 
and enrkh their ran^e of responses,, they. will become tetter -able to 
respond effectively to the needs and Resources of children. 

' At times, £DC advi-sqrs focus on working with teachers and aides 
in order to effect educational change irv^ the classroom.; at other 
times advisoris emphasize the importance of school and community sup- 
ptyrt for the EDC Follow Through approach- These classrpom/poirmiunity 
focuses are ctimplimentary. ° - .. 

Selected' teachers^ aides, administrators and parents at the 
EDC Follow Through site in Burlington, Vermorit were interviewed to 
determine their attitudes and , opinions about the EDC advisor system; 
the teaching/learning process; and the role of school and confliumty 
in implementing the Follow Through program. The function of this 
report is to present the findings of those interviews. We htfve 
identified issues that seemed central to the functioning of the 
program. We have also reported the detail and variety of responses 
to each question, so that readers of this report will have the back- 
ground information with which to make their own inferences. 



1.2 SITE SELECTION . ■ • . • 

Following the time sequence e^tjiblished in the 1973.-74 research 

proposal, we selected two of the ten jEDC Follow Through communities 

a^' research sites. Two sites were ch6sen to make possible in depth 

research within the constraints of a limited research budget and 

staff. For 1973-74, the criteria for site selection were: 

. „ The sites should include one metropolitan and one 
non-metropolitan community. 

Xhe sites should approximate the average size of 
EDC-Follcw Through corpunities, i,e.,' having about 
sil(teen Follow Through class'rooms, . ' 

« " The sites should be public schools^ 

People in the sites should not see the research as 
threatening their program, 

^ The liaison advisors .should be willing to cooper- . , 
ate with the researchers. 

Based on these criteria, we suggested" the EDC Follow Through 

sites in Burlington, Vermont and PateV-son, New Jersey for our 

1973-74 evaluation research. We then conferred individually with 

all EDC advisors to learn: 

— Which EDC-Follow Through communities each advisor 
was familiar with; 

Which communities each advis^or -expected to be 
working in during the following year; 

— Whether each advisor agreed with the criteria 
set out by the researchers; 

-.- Whether each advisor felt t^t Burlington and 
Paterson were appropriate sites for the proposed 
' , research. 

Most EDC advisors found Burljngton and Paterson acceptable 



choices as 1973-74 research sites. In the meantime, the liaison 
advisor for Burlington assured us of his willingness to cooperate 
with the research effort and we were then ready to' talk with Follow 
Through administrators in' Burl ington, ^. 

Based on these criteria, Burlington, Vermont and Paterson, New 
Jersey were selected as the sitefs for our research. 

The liaison advisor who traveled to Burlington in August, 1973, 
initiated discussion of the proposed research with the project 
directors and principals in those coimunities. Since their reactions 
were favorable, we followea up with telephone calls to confirm their , 
interest and to arrange for introductory visits by researchers in 
September. On the basis of thse telephone conversations^ we pro- 
ceeded with planning and sent the following letter to the project 
director, principals, local advisors, Policy Advisory Coimiittee 
chairpersons and "Follow Through Community." 

We are writing to give you a general overview of our 
Research Plan for the 1973-74 school year. We will be 
working to document and develop a fuller understanding of 
the role of the EDC liaison advisor and the ways in which 
advisors affect Follow Through,>n" communities. We would 
like to work with you on a study, of how the EDC Advisory 
functions in Burlington, 

Our purpose in looking at the impact of EDC advisors 
is to find out: how the advisory role is seen; what it 
has included in the past; how it is functioning in the 
present; what. are its strengths and its weaknesses. We 
hope that such information will contribute to a growing ^ 
/ understanding of what advisors have and have not been 
^ able to accomplish in the context of a particular com- 
munity and of what needs ttie community has which are 
not being or perhaps cannot be met by the advisory system. . 
The function of this research will be to provide the 
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people engaged in the task of implementing Follow 
Through with information on the basis of which they 
can consider modifying their goals and/or their 
procedures. ^ 

To gather this information we plan to interview 
t^ie liaison advisor and Qther advisors who travel, to 
the community, relevant administrators, some teachers 
and aides and some parents. This will give us several ^ ^ 

different perspectives on the advisors' functions* 

We hope that the researc^h effort will prove to be 
a constructive model in developing ways of working 
together \^ 

An important part of our project Will bp to share . 
our finding^ with the people who talk to us. We plan / 
to make the^Hinds of things we write about available 
to the people we. interviewed^ befcfre we share them with 
others. We will then be able to incorporate into our 
j^ritten reports both the original data with our 
interpretations and the reactions by the people inter- 
viewed to that data. All individual .responses will be 
^confidential^. Nd person will be identified by name. 
Reference to role (admifii^ti»tor» teacher, aide, parent, 
advisor) w.ill be the method of categorizing and report- 
ing responses. 

Th^ form in which we will report our findings will • 
be case studies. Case studies do not provide a basis * 
for drawing conclusions about matters beyond the 
particular cases and clearly similar cases. ^ Our re- 
search will not allow* us to make definitive statements 
about other sites or about EDC advisors in general. 
Rather, the cases suggest questions and Ideas about 
the interaction of el^nents within the case that may 
be relevant to other cases as well. 

We would like to conduct our research in Burlington 
with representatives of tl^'&urlington Follow Through 
conmunlty. We hope that W will be willing to work 
with u^ on this project. 

We have sp^en with your project director who has 
offered to schedule appointments for us- to meet with 
you on our visit to Burlingtbrt in September, 1973. With 
your interest and support, we hope to develop a plan for 
cooperative work for the 197-3-74 schooT year. 

We look forward to discussing th-is project with^ou. 



This letter outlined the research focus Lhat had been developed 
during the planning time. We decided that the unifying thread for 
interviews of administrators, teachers, aides and parents should be 
the experiences those groups had had with EDC advisors and their 
opinions about EDC advisors* work. Additional questions woul*^ -'^ 
designed to provide us with information about the context in 
EDC advisors worked. We also wanted the interview questions to 
yield information of interest to p69ple in the coi|munities. 

While work on the interview format proceeded we made the Intro- 
ductory visit to Burlington. We talked\/ith the Follow Through 
administrators and. we were able to speak briefly and informally with 
most of the teachers to explain our purpose in interviewing them. 

1.3 SELECTION OF INTERVIEW SAMPLE 

Since our research was exploratory and we planned to interview 
peopTe with several different roles in the Follow Through program, 
we had to make some choices about which members of particular gwups 
to interview. We felt that all of the administrators who were 
dfrectly involved with EDC advisors and the Follow Through program 
should be interviewed. In Burlington, this included the project 
director and the two principals. We also interviewed the PAC* chair 
person, the parent coordinator, and the Follow Through secretary, 
who was a parent. The information from these interviews was used 
as background material- 

* Policy Advisory Committee for Follow Through 



Method of Sampling 

(? 

The method of modified random selection was utilized in these 
two site.^ uer to select manageable numbers of people to inter- 
view wittiout relying completely on recommendations. 

In Burlington, we were able to talk individually with alj_ ; 
eleven pairs of teachers and aides in the Follow Through program. ' 

. 1 

Due to limited resources, we were able to arrange for interviews 
with only fifteen parents. We used a combination of recommenda- 
tions and random sampling in both communities in order to choose 
our sample. We drew the sample from parents of children in classes 
taught by the same teachers we had from parents of children in 
classes taught by the same teachers we had interviewed. We asked 
the PAC chairperson arKl project director in each community to give 
us the names of five parents who they considered to be especially 
active in the program- These five parents were interviewed to get 
responses from people who were heavily involved in the program. ^ 
In addition to the five recommended parents, we randomly selected 
ten other parents. This was done by drawing the names of parents 
from a hat and matching them with numbers drawn from a hat. An 
attempt was made to eliminate the same parerit's name appearing in 
the pool more than once, which would happen when parerrts had more 
than one child in "ollow Through, but the effort was tedious and 
not completely successful. We assumed that the recommended parents 
would agree to be interviewed, but made provision for randomly 
selected parents if parents in the first group selected could not 
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be reached or if they chose not to be interviewed. The procedure 
for replacing parents from the primary randoms list was not totally, 
workable, with the result that only fourteen ppirents were inter- 
viewed in Burlington. 

1.4 CONSTRUCTION OF INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 

We began work on the interview schedules by concentrating on 
the questions for teachers. We relied .heavily on the interview 
formaf for A Study of Teachers in Open Settings separately prepared 
by researchers at Educational Testing Service, modifying it for our 
purposes. We then constructed a shorter interview schedule for 
aides by eliminating some of the questions asksd of teachers, mak- 
ing some slight modifications in the remaining questions, and , 
adding a few questions solely for aides. Many of the questions 
prepared for administrators were modified to suit the different 
functions which administrators perform. The administrator interview 
questionnaire was left more open-ended than the teachers* and aides' 
because we expected greater variety in perspectives from the admin- 
istrators based on the differences in their jobs. The parents' 
questionnaire was devised to probe issues that seemed to be relevant 
*^and important for parents It was constructed for use by parent 
Interviewers rather than the EDC researchers themselves and was to 
be administered without a tape recorder. Parent interviewers would 
record responses *by hand- Therefore, it was considerably simpler 
and more closed-ended thaa the other schedules- 
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1.5 INTERVIEW PROCEDURES . 

Following our introductory visit to Burlington, interviews were 
scheduled with the people selected. We arranged to have twa-hour 
blocks of time for interviews with each teacher. and administrator 
and one- hour with each aide- In general, ^Interviews with teachers - 
lasted from one to two hours, while interviews with aides lasted 
between thirty minutes and an hour. The Interviews occurred in a 
variety of settings to utilize available space • offices, libraries, 
teachers* lounges, storerooms, unused classrooms, etc. 

All interviews conducted by the researchers were tape recorded 
to allow the interviewers to concentrate on asking appropriate 
probing and fol low-up questions. The interviews conducted with 
parents occurred in private homes and were arranged by the parent- 
interviewers- Responses to parent interviews were recorded on the 
question sheets by the parent interviewers, by filling in blanks 
on closed-ended questions and by writing brief summary statements 
for open-ended questions or additional conments. 

The parent- interviewers were chosen by the PAC chairperson and 
project director in Burlington. Parent-interviewers' training 
consisted of two evening sessions, each an hour-and-a-half long. 
The first session had two purposes: to introduce the prospective 
parent-interviewers to the project and to the researchers and to 
g^'ve them a chance to look at the questions^ and suggest wi'ove- 
"ments. During the introduction, the purposes of the study .were set 
out and the method of selection of interviewees was explained. We 
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also clarified the terms of payment. for .their work as parent- 
Interviewers, In Burlington, five parent-interviewers agreed to 
divide the work and the payment among themselves and therefore 
received thirty dollars each. The payment was intended to cover 
the time required for the training sessions, setting up and travel- 
ing to Interviews, and the interviews themselves. The discussion 
of the questions familiarized the parent-interviewers with the 
content and layout of the question sheets and gave them an oppor- 
tunity to Identify questions that seemed inappropriate or poorly 
phrased. Changes were made in the interview questions as a result 
of suggestions made by parent Interviewers, 

ine second training session focused on the interviewing and 
recording process. It began with brief instructions from the re- 
searchers on interviewing ^nd recording techniques. For example, 
parent-interviewers were Instructed to repeat questions that inter- 
viewees did not understand and to write down interviewees' exact 
words when summarizing responses to t)pen-ended questions. The next 
step was for oije researcher to Interview one of the parent- 
interviewers, using the question sheets but also tape recording the 
Interview, Parent-interviewers, except the one 4eing interviewed 
for demonstration purposes, recorded responses as the 'interview^ 
progressed, ^ At the end of this demonstration Interview the re- 
searchers and parent-interviewers compared their records of the 
responses. When agreement on the most accurate record could not be 
reached by comparison, the tape- was used t^eplay the exact respoTise 



This process also provided opportunities for discussion of the 
interviewing techniques demonstrated by the researcher. Parent- 
Interviewers were then instructed to conduct at least two practice 
interviews, with each other or with friends who had children in 
Follow Through, before conducting interviews with the selected 
parents* 

1.6 DATA ANALYSIS PROCEDURES 

The first step in dealing with the data on the interview tapes 
was to listen to the tapes and put the relevant responses into 
written form. Transcription would have been the most desirable 
method, but was not feasible because of the costs involved. There- 
fore, the researchers listened to the tapes and recorded data on 
protocol sheets. These sheets simply restated the^ questions with 
space for filling in responses. Some of what was said during an 
interview was not recorded. Most responses were paraphrased. When 
several points were made on the same topic, they were listed, 
Par^ticularly relevant and interesting statements were quoted 
exactly. The major effort at establishing reliability among the 
three researchers in; recording responses was an initial independent 
recording by researchers of the same interview and comparison of 
what was recorded and how it was written. A few more interviews 
were recorded by one researcher and then listened to by a second ^ 
researcher who checked the protocol. Occasional checks of the 
tapes during the report-writing stage indicated a high level of 

\ 
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accuracy in the protocol material. 

The second step, following the conversion of the taped inter- 
views into written protocol form, was to aggregate responses. This 

o 

was done by putting together the responses to each question of all 
members of a single group In one community. For example, all 
teachers' responses to the questioK^what they thought children 
should be learning (chapter 7, ques'tlon^TTwere comblnetl. This 
procedure allowed us to examine the responses of all menbers of a 
group to the same question, making the group - teachers, aides, 
administrators - the main unit of analysis. 

The third step was sumnarizing responses of all members of a 
group to a particular question. Categories were developed and the 
number of people whose responses fell into each category was re- 
ported. Care was taken at the summarizing stage to report as fully 
•as possible the variety of responses, including mention of many 
points made by single Individuals. Categorizing always simplified 
individual responses by combining them with others that are only 
similar, not identical* In addition, categories are usually less 
specific than the statements actually made by respondents. For 
example, when a certain number of teachers are reported as having 
included "helping children become more independent** as one of their 
goals for teaching, a number of more specific statements about what 
that means to individual teacher:^ . and the examples given to 
illustrate, are glossed over* Fo>^ thfs reason, there' is a tendency 
in surmnarizing responses to giv« more detail in describing an 
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unusual responst than in describing a uniform response, #roni several 
people. The bulk of the text of this report is devoted to a fairly 
straightforward reporting of what people said, in summary form. 

The foregoing description of methods of processing the inter- 
view data dealt with the taped interviews with teachers, "aides and 
administrators. Since the parent interviews were recorded in 
written form, and many response categories had been developed before 
these interviews were conducted, they were much easier to process. 
The report on the parent interviews is mainly a tabulation of re- 
sponses to closed-ended questions 'and a sunmiary of responses to 
open-ended questions. 

Actual analysis pf the data followed the summarizing stage. 
Two forms of analysis were applied, both closely tied to the data 
in its summary form. One involved comparing ^the responses of 
different groups to the same question and drawing inferences for 
making recorrHnendations* based on the differences or similarities _ 
among-groyps. This, of course, applied only t©' those questions 
asked of more than one group. The other forifi of analysis involved 
drawing inferences, speculating, or riBking suggestions based on 
the responses of people in one group to one question or set of 
questions. The major function of analysis was to identify issues 
that seemed relevant to the functioning of the program and that 
would reward further attention, either by the researchers, the EDC 
staff, or the people in the communities. 

There were some difficulties in analyzing responses that should 
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be noted. This was due fn part to the different roles of the ■ 
members of the adrtinistrator group, as well as to the different 
mode of interviewing the parent group. 'With teachers and 
aides, the numbers were equal and the context for working the 
same - the classroom. There were fewer administrators and their 
roles were more diverse. In reporting administrators' responses, 
less aggregation was possible, which, in turn, made it hard to 
compare the responses of administrators as a group with those of 
teachers or aides. It was difficult. to compare responses 9f parents ^ 
with, other groups because the method of interviewing them and re- 
cording their responses was different. The difficulties have not 
prevented us from attempting comparisons, but readers of the analysis 
sections of the report should take these differences into account, 

1.7 PROGRESS REPORTS TO THE COMMUNITY j 
Two progress reports were made to Burlington before the 
completion of the final report. Written drafts of selected sections 
of the final report were distributed to the conmunity and the re- 



searchers talked with the people there about the material. The 
progress reports had several purposes. One was to give the peoole 
we interviewed an opportunity to participate in the revision of 
'some sections of the final report before it was completed. We had 



promised them this opportunity when we first arranged to do the 
int^yiews- in order to avoid the kind of situation where people - 




\ 
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cooperate with a research endeavor and then see the publication of 
its findings with very little on-^oing knowledge of its process and 
results. We did not promise to totally revise the report according 
to the community's suggestions, but did promise to take all sugges- 
tions into account and at least to note desires for revision in our 
final report. Another purpose of the_ progress reports was to 
receive cormnents and suggestions on our work that could be incor- 
porffted into the final report to make it a more useful and relevant 
document. A third purpose of the progress reports was to give the 
people interviewed a clear understanding of how we were dealing 
with the materials included in this study so that they could 
knowledgeably assess its strengths, weaknesses, and applications. 

The first progress reports took place in March, 1974. The 
parent reports had been completed in draft form by this time, so 
they were presented in their entirety to the parents who had con- 
ducted the interviews and to other interested parents and staff. 
The section of the staff interviews that was reported included 
questions about opinions on what children should be learning, 
^assessments of the degree to which children in the program were 
learning those things, and opinions about the value and extent of 
parent involvement in the school. Conferences were held with 
Burlington administrator^. Teachers and aides met together with 
some non-Foil ow Through teachers because the progress report was 
scheduled during a day when all classes were suspended for in- 
— service activities. This large"group was divided into smaller 
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discussion groups for part of the session.- 

The meetings began -with an overview of the research 
project, outlining who had been interviewed, what topics had 
been explored, and a description of the method we were using 
for summarizing and reporting the data. This description was 
fllustrated by a written document containing actual summaries 
from the protocol material"^ of responses to one question. 
Comparison of the summaries with the draft of the section of 
the report that was based on those summaries provided a clear 
picture of how the researchers were working with the material. 
Small group discussions allowed people to say whether they 
felt the reporting was accurate and whether they felt it 
warranted revision. 

' We fpund by going through this process that there were 
some points at which our Interpretation of the data was 
different: from that of the people we had interviewed. In 
Burlington", we learned that some people felt that their confi- 
dence had been 'violated by the "way the- responses were reported. 
In one case we saw quite clearly that we had included too much 
personal detail. We concluded from this case that unnecessary 
personal information was seen "by the conriunity as needing to 
be revised or eliminated. We apologized to the people involved 
and stated that we would try to' avoid inclusion of unnecessary 
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personal detail. At that time, we failed to-understand arW 
apprec1"ate-t+ifr frxten*^"&f-the-f)r-oblem. The result was that during 

the second progress report, in early June, the same problem came 

■* 

up, tMrrly-compounded by having been repeated. 

We scheduled a second progress report for early June. This 
time^aft copies of the section we planned to discuss had been 
sent be^re v^e arrived so that they could be read in'advamce. 

We traveled to Burlington in June and met with groups of 
teachers, aides and some administrators. We discover^Tthat the 
confidentiality issue was much more serious than we had understood. 
One major problem. was that people in the Burlington Follow Through 
cormnunity felt that they could identify anyone who was described 
at an in the report. We had thought that' the problems in this 
area .would be (1) if names were attached to statements, and the re- 
port read by people outside the community and (2) if people could 
be Identified with negative comments, particu'larTly comments about 
individuals. We omitted the names of all people interviewed to 
deal with the first problem and were careful to, avoid the second • 
But the major issue seemed to be that some Follow Through staff did 
not want to be identified with their own statements in their own 
cofTWunity. They wanted all comments, not just negative ones^ to be 
completely angnymous. We had interpreted our promise of confiden-' 
ttality to mean that names would not be attached. Some of the 

I 
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people interviewed interpreted it to mean either that no 
one would be able to identify them or that no one would 
ever see what they had said, even if they could not be 
individually identified. 

This was a shock to us since we had tried hard to 
make our work constructive and had considered ourselves 
conscientious in the treatment of the data. We agreed to " 
do our best to omit references in the final report whic)i 
would identify a particular individual, even though we felt 
that this would render lifeless a report that was already 
becoming exceedingly general in its tone. Even this com- 
promise was questioned by some who felt that their opinions 
would be distorted by selective quotation. We agreed that 
some distortion would necessarily be introduced by the 
researchers* -selection, but asserted' that this was unavoidable 



and 'that we would take responsibility for it. 



The issue of confidentiality and its interpretation was 
most salient among some of the Foil ow Through aides. Seeing 
one's own interview responses in print, however anonymously, 
can seem too revealing. An additional factor might have been 
that the clear error made in the first progress report sensitized 
people to the issue of confidentiality and raised their concern 
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about that aspect of our reporting., Conf identiOUy became the pre- . 

\ 

dominant theme of tbe discussions during the June visit and lirnited 
•exploration of opinions on the substantive content of the draft section 
being reviewed. „ 

We feel that the most constructive thing v/e can do on the basis of 
this experience is to reaffirm the necessity for regular contact betweep 
researcher<^ and the people at the site. in which researches conducted and^ '\ 
emphasize the importance of clear mutual understanding />f how the infor- 
mation is to be used. We will be much more careful in the future in 
explaining how people's responses will be reported. . ' 

The full report was sent to Burlinqton ir^- November, 1974. We requested 
that the people who had participated, in the research review the completed 
■study and send us their comments and suggestions'. The ^'scyssi^^d 
exchange of views between community representatives and EDC Follo'^ Through 
staff which followed proved to.be a complex and very important iJfea;se of 
the total res&arch process. Each^ comment and 'suggestion by the conmunity 
ms most caVef ally considered, numerous^ changes were made which reflected- 
the community's concerns and EDC FoUow ThroOgh-^ commitment to th'eCintej- , 
■ rity of the research prpcessi. VJe feel that a productive balance has 'been^'' 
achieved in this fi naT'^^eport. This process v«fs completed in H§rch, 1975. 
-The final report will now be distributed to the U. S. Office of Education 
and shared with EDC Follow Through communities and others interested'in 
the development of Follow Through and open education. , i 

1.3 CRITIQUE OF RESEARCH PROCEDURES AND FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS 

. The research procedures for this study were chosen to fulfill two^ 
purposes: 1) to develop a broad data base, with a focus nn the work of 



EDC advisors, as well as describe the EDC Foflow Through program in 
twtf communities, and*2) to provide useful formative information to the 
people at the twQ community sites. . ^ 

With regard to our first research- purp- ie, -.s listed above, open 
ended interviews were chosen as the method for data collection. This 
was done to allow issue? to emerge that were of concern to the groups 
interviewed. In our opinion, we feel we have been successful in developing 

* a, broad data basetund in identifying many issues of importance. 

A reporting procedure that proved to be particularly effective was 
the aggregation of responses of all members of a group to the same 
question. The advantage of this approach was identification^ of areas of 
agreement and disagreement among members of a group and the possibility 
for generalizations about the opinions and experiences of people in each 
group. Aggregated responses also facilitated comparisons across groups 
on those questions ask^ of more than^one group. A disadvantage of this 
approach was that it concealed some of the important points developed by 
an individual throughout that person's whole interview. Some Individuals 
interviewed stated themes that recurred throughout their interviews, 
indicating theiV^ importance and providing a wealth of detail on selected 

^issues* Aggreg^ing responses diluted this kind of information. 

Another; procedur0 that merits further comment was the training of 
parents to inteV^view other parents. Th'is'was worthwhile both^ in facili- 
tati^g data collection for this research project and in confirmirtg our 
belief that other groups, nnot only researcher|, can collect valuable 
information. Given the modest amoiint of training provided and the lack 
of on-site supervision, the results of these procedures were quite good. . 
The parent-interviewers proved capable and responsible. We were assured 



that our decision not to try to tape record interviews with parents 
was a'^wise one, even though the lack of such recording made indepen- 
dent verification of responses impossible. Such verification would 
have been helpful when fuller information about a specific comment 
was needed for clarification* In addition^ such verification would 
have been helpful in assessing the deqree of interviewer influence, 
as In the case where three of the four parent^sjvho had several negative 
things to say about Follow Through were intprviewed by the same parent 
interviewer. 

With regard to our second research purpose - to provide useful 
formative information, we had hoped to make our findings immediately 
available to peoole in the communities by providing, feedback at regular 
intervals during the school year. The needto travel some distance 
to the community sites limited our ability to develop the kinds of 
on-going personal relationships and informal reporting procedures we 
had intended to be an integral part of the process of this research. 
As the research proceeded, we began to realize that our commitment to 
detailed interim reports locked us into a kind of writ^njg style that 
at times became too lengthy and>epetitive. This final report would 
have been more cogent and immediately relevant to community needs had 

it been shorter and more selective, for example, a few issues could 

*> » 

have been singled out as especially important and evidence marshalled 
from whichever parts of the interview were appropriate* Instead, we 
tried to report the detail of, what was said in response to all questions 
so that readers of the report could have the background information to 
identify issues and make their own inferences, a^ each stage of the 
reportifiq procedure. 



We had assured the people at the sites that anything 
said in the inteviews would be reported in such a way as not 
to identify individuals. We learned that this was impossible 
to do in all cases. We now believe that the definition of 
confidentiality must be spelled out more carefully in advance. 
It also seems that less rather than more confidentiality should 
be promised. That is, respondents should be assured tjiat their 
names will not be attached to statements but should be made 
aware that some statements will be quoted and that infor- 
mation/included to clarify their role in the Follow Through 
program may make them identifiable to others at their site. 
This would be less of a problem if data collections methods 
other than interviewing were used* 

Lastly, another problem we encountered that limited the 
formativf^ use of our research was the unexpectedly large amount 
of time required to process the open-ended interview data. 
Instead of going through two complete cycles of data collec- 
tion and reporting, we were able to complete only one cycle, 
with the final reporting coming late in the year. In order to 
be used formatively, research and feedback needs to be conducted 
in shorter cycles, perhaps a few months in duration. 



Another way of describing what now seems to us to be a potential! 
superior research desigji involves making a sharper distinction 
between the two functions of (1) providing useful fonrutive informa- 
tion'' to people in the sites and (2) developing analyses of important 
Issues based on the data. The first function needs short cycles of 
data collection and reporting in order for the data not to seem out 
of date to the people who provided' it. The second function needs 
more time and a "variety of data t6 be done well. ^ Therefore, a more 
promising design might begin with simple data collection procedures, 
"designed to reveal some important issues. An example of such- a 
procedure is. the one described by Rippey (Studies in Transactional 
Evaluation 1973, pp* 14-66). He explains how questionnaires may 
be constructed out of comments written by the "subjects^* of the 
research. The questionnaires provjde a quick and efficient means 
of assessing the amount' "of agreement or disagreement about issues 
raised by the people in the sites themselves. Researchers could 
then select from the issues raised, ones that seemed esp'ecially 
important and amenable to further research.' We have identified 
such issues in the research reported here, but jt required a full 
year's exploration. " 

The process of identifying and exploring issues in a Variety 
of ways can make it possible for the researchers to develq^a 
careful analysis of several of those iisues, backed by various 
kinds of data, during and after the time when they are collecting 

I 
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ano reporting data in the sites. The analysis would not have to 
be reported with the same speed or in the same form as the raw data. 
It might, for example, come out several months after the data col-, 
lectincrhad ceased .and take the form of a brief article addressed 
to a wide audience, including people in the sites and others 
concerned about Follow Through and Open Education. We hope to 
move in this direction , with future EDC Follow Through research. 

The final report on the 1973-74 EDC Follow Throjjgh research 
will' be shared with the people in the Burlington Follow Through 
program, the EDC advisory staff/ the U. S. Office of Education, 
people in the other nine EDC Follow Through coirmunities jand others 
interested in the development of Follow Through and. Open Education. 
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CHAPTER 2 

f • 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION: BURLINGTON TEACHERS, 
AIDES, ADMINSTRATORS, AND PARENTS 

2.1 INTRODUCTION 

We asked a few background questions of all the groups we Interviewed 
in order to get a picture of their previous work experience, educational 
background, length of time in Follow Through, and the way they learned 
about and became Involved In Follow Through. The responses to these 
questions are sunmarlzed here In order to give a picture of the people 
we interviewed. Some of this background Information was useful to the 
researchers In understanding differences In responses to the succeeding 
questions In the Interview. For example, .experienced teachers tended 
to respond to some questions differently from teachers who were just 
beginning their teaching careers. However, the major function of this 
Information 1s to suggest that the backgrounds of the people we talked 
to are rmjch like school personnel and parents who are not Involved in 
Follow Through. . ' ' • 

t 

2.2 TEACHER BACKGROUND - ' 

Education. Of the eleven teachers In' Pol low. Through," two teachers' 

had not completed college but were certified to teach under Vermont laws. 

Both are taking courses to earn degrees. Seven teachers had bachelor's 

t 

degrees. Two had master's degrees. One said she was'taklng courses 
toward ^ master's degree. 
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Teaching Experience , The average (mean) number of years teaching 
for the eleven teachers was 8.5 years, counting the current year. ' Some 
teachers were beginning their first year of teaching; one was in her 
thirty-fourth teaching year. The average (mean) length of time teach- 
ing in Follow Through was 2,5 years, with a range from one to five 
years* 

Non-teaching Experience , Four teachers had worked outside the 
field of teaching. Their jobs included office worker, waitress, tele- 
phone operator, journalist, editorial secretary, and research assistant. 

Entry to Follow Through , Three teachers had been teaching in non- 
Follow through classes. and were asked to become Follqw Through teachers; 
all three felt they had the opportunity to choose whether to get in* 
volved with Follow Through, Two teachers visited the school because^ 
they had heard about Follow Through and were Interested in the open 
classroom. They liked what they saw during their visits and applied for 
teaching positions. Only one teacher had taught In an open classroom 
before becoming a teacher in Follow Through. One teacher had been 
teaching In another Burlington school and visited both of^ the schools 
with EDC Follow Through classes. She liked the approach to teaching 
and the feelings among the staff in both schools and applied for a 
transfer to both.. It was only after she had been transferred that she 
learned about the Follow Through program. Two other teachers said 
they applied for teaching jobs In the school without ^special knowledge- 
of or Interest in Follow Through, One teacher had been working in the 
learning center (library) at the school before moving into the class- ^ 
room. One had been an aide In Follow Through and earned enough credits 
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to be certified as a teacher. Another had been a student teacher at 
the school. 

% 2.3 AIDE BACKGROUND 

Education . Before becoming aides in Follow Through, four of the 
eleven aides we interviewed had not completed high school* Eight had 
high school diplomas. Three of those had post-high school .education - 
one had sone college, another had two years of nursing school, and a 
third had completed college. Only the aide who had a college degree 
said she had not continued her education since becoming an aide. All 
of the other ten aides had taken some courses, though not all were 
taking courses at the time we interviewed them. 

Experience in Follow Through . The average (mean) number of years 
the aides had been. In follow Through was 3.8 years. The range was 1.5 
to 5 years . - . . , 

Experience before Follow Through . Ten of the eleven aides had 
held jobs befbre becoming aides in Follow Through. The onVy one who 
had not was the one who began working with a college degree-. The jobs 
aides held included nursing, babysitting, sales, office work> afid 
waitressing. Three had pre-school experience, two of those in He,ad 
Start. 

Entry into Foil o»/ Through- . Six aides became in^^olved in Follow Through, 
because their children were in Follow Through Hasses. Involvanent in 
Follow Through as parents included helping with testing (administered ^ 
by SRI), volunteering in children's classes, 'and participating in ^ 
Follow Through activities for parents. Four mentioned liking to work 
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with children as reasons for their interest in the job. Two had taken 
special training courses for aides before beginning their work. One 
said her taking the job was a matter of pride for her, pride in being 
able to do a job and finish callege. 

A Comparison of Teachers' and ^Aides' Experience in FT 



Teachers 




Aides 


Years Teaching 


Years in FT 


Years in FT 

* 


mean=8.5 


mean=2.5 


mean==3^8 


range=l-34 


range=l-5 


range-1 .5-5 



2.4 ADMINISTRATOR BACKGROUND 

Education . The two princ1pals;had both bachelor's and master's 
degrees and the project director had a bachelor's degree. All three 
mentioned that they are still taking courses in the Burlington area. 

Administrative Experience in Follow Through * The pt:pject director 
had been in her position for five years.* One principal was beginning 
his fourth year with Follow Through, and the other was beginning his 
second. The average (mean) length of time in Follow Through, counting 
the current year, was 3.6 years. 

Teaching Experience . All three administrators previously had been 
teachers, the average (mean) number of years beingvA.S years. The project 
director* had taught 1 1/2 years. One principal had taught for five 
years* the other eight. 

Administrative Experience . Both principals had previous adminis- 
trative experience before coming to Burlington. One had been a vice- 

*The Burlington Follow Through Director, indicated in this report, 
resigned effective February 1, 197< and a new director took over. 



^ principal and principal for a total of five years. The other previously 
had been an administrative principal. 

Experience Outside the Field of Education . Two of the three 
administrators had worked outside the field of education. Their jobs 
included textile lab worker, waitress, and bakery worker. 

Entry into Follow Through , The project director had been approached 
by a principal to apply for the position in 1969, a year aft^r the pro- 
gram had started. She' was interviewed by various people in the school \ 
and met with EDC staff. One principal entered the school and the prdgr**" 
the following year. He was selected by a process which included parents, 
the home-school coordinator, the Follow Through director, principals, 
assistant superintendents, and the superintendent. The other principal 
was already ^t his current scljool when that school was added to the EDC 
Follow Through program 



2.5 PARENT BACKGROUND 
Responding parents : 
Current employment ; 

Education; 



Number of children in 
parent's care: 



14 mothers of Follow Through children 

6 mothers reported working at 'this time 
3 full-time 

3 part-time 
8 reported not working at this time 

3 reported 8th grade or less 
3 reported some high school 

7 reported completed high school 
1 reported some college 

Range: frcmi 2-9 children 



4 mothers: 

5 mothers: 
3 mothers: ' 
1 mother: 

1 mother: 



2 children 

3 children 

4 children 
7 children 
9 children 



♦ See page 30 
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Ages of children ; 



Children who had 
participated in 



iead Start: 



Range: from 2 months to 18 years 
of age 

> 

7 mothers reported having had children 
in Heads tart 



ERLC 
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CHAPTER 3 



OVERVIEW OF CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES: 
BURLINGTON TEACHERS AND AIDES 



3.1 INTRODUCTION 

Teachers -and aides were asked to describe a "typical day" in 
their classroom. This section was Included to elicit a broad 
description of the teaching day. 

3.2 SUMMARY OF TEACHER AND AIDE RESPONSE 

Based on the responses given, vire have selected the following 
categories for- inclusion in this report, ^ ^ 

1. Organization of classroofn learning 

2, Planning for classroom activities 

3. Special qualities teachers note about aides they y 
work with and aides note about teachers they work 
with \ 

4, Time spent outside of class on work rfelated to ^ 
teaching , . 

1 . Organization of classroom learning 

Four basic patterns of classroom organization emerged from 
the responses of Burlington teachers and aides. Pattern "A" 
Is characterized by a fairly structured morning, teacher d1- 
rected and focused on academic skills and an afternoon includr 
^ Inq more creative and free choice activities* Patterj) *^B" is 

characterized by the predominant teaching. arrangement of "three 
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adults-three groups," the three adults being the teacher, 
aide, and student teacher. Each adult is responsible for a 
group of children, although the children may work in groups 
or tndividuany,. Free time for projects, and choice of-^ activ- 
ities tends to oceur in the afternoon. Pattern "C" emphasizes 
a rhythm of activities, moving back and forth from large group 
activities to individual arid small group activities. Large 
group activities are ysed- to tie things together^ By direct- 
ing th6 rhvthm'of 'th^day, the teacher is able to focus 
activities and to allow ch41dren time to choose what they 
would like to do. In Pattern "D**, the children are highly 
involved in planning and taking responsibility for their daily 
activities'. ^Uhough individualized activity predominates, % 
there are times for small group sessions and for the whole 
group 'to get together. Adults periodically remind children 
to do thair skill work and circulate to help. 

i 

2, Planning for classroom activities 

Mos* of the teachers take primary responsibility for 
planning. Teachers and aides work together in class and discuss : 
things^ after 'school . Two teachers felt there was little time for 
planninq together. Two other teachers indicated that all 
adults in their classrooms are equally involved in the 
planning, 
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5. 

Most aides indicated that the teacher takes the lead irt 

c 

Structuring the day. They felt that they had opportunitfes' 
for input, such as giving their ideas, opinions, and planning 
for their own groups. Three aides^ emphasized their feeling 
that they share equally in planning the classroom da^ with 
tlie teachers. 

>> 

3, Some special qualities teachers note about aides they 
work with and aides note about teachers they work with 

This topic is incliftled Jto give a sejnse of some of the 

' "I ^ ^ " 

qualities which teracher?^ aAd aides value in the person they 
/fVork with most closely in their classrooms. 

Most teachers ''interviewed mentioned liking each other and 
working we 15? together as very important in their teacher-aide 
relationships. Five teachers stressed the value of working 

' together for several years, saying it takes time to develop, 
good coiTOunic^^t^on and consf stent adult behavior with children 
They 1;a1ked about -personal qualities they valued in their 
aides, such as sensitivity and>J<nowledge of the school 
neighborhood • They appreciated not h&ving t(/give a lot of 
directions to their aides and j;he aides* ability tp Initiate 
activities. Perhaps, most of all teachers .valued having 

. another adult to relate to in the 'classroom, <^ 

Most aides empha*sfzed that their teachers. ask their opinions, 

' welcome their su^estions, and consult them before making changes. 

X ■ ' ■ • 
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Sharing experiences and talking about the children is 
considered important. Aides who valued working on their own 
appreciated working with teachers who value that capacity in 
tr^^ir aides. Several aides mentioned that they like it when 
things are organized and they know what they^are- going' to do. 
Two aides addressed the importance of sharing work equally 
with the teacher. Several aides noted that they value working 
with the same teacher over time, recognizing that it takes 
time to build good working relationships. 

4. Time spent outside of class on work related to teaching 
This question was intended to explore some of the dimen- 
sions of teaching (when and where teachers and' aides do 
different kinds of work related to teaching) that are not 
clearly evident in a description of/their actual classroom 
day. The following categories emerged from their responses: 

Teachers do work related to teaching before and after 
school, in evenings, on weekends, and on in-service days 
and during evening meetings. / Examples of the 
kinds of work done during tl^ese times include planning, record 
keeping, talking about theychildren, making things, and 
correcting children's wor^. Most teachers report that they 
spend an average of two /hours a day, before and/or aftei^ 
school, on work related to teaching,' with some teachers 
spending all of this time afe> school, preferring not^to take 



work home. Several teachers made the point that they have ' 
lives outside of their teaching responsibilities that take 
priority during the time they are at home. 

Aides reported where and when they do work related to 
,teaching in the same categories as the teachers. The kinds of 
work done at these times included planning, discussing chil-- 
dreh, record, keeping, preparation of the classroom; running 
off worksheets, checking children's work, reading to learn 
. about a subject, developing ideas, and at^ 'ing meetings. 
The overall impression is that aides give a great deal of 
time and energy to work related to their teaching. The range 
of their activities is broad and reflects individual commit- 
ments to and definitions of the needs of teaching. 

3.3 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER AND AIDE RESPONSE 

■ The four basic patterns mentioned above describe trends in 
classroom organization. Most classrooms combine some elements of 
"each pattern, although each classroom predominantly illustrates 
one of the patterns. These patterns suggest a variety of possi- 
bilities for structure with openness. 

Most teachers and aides view the teacher as assuming primary 
responsibility for planning the classroom day. Some indicated- that 
all adults in their cldssrooms share the planning equally. In all 
instances, aides are involved in the planning process.' Definitions 
of "planning" varied. Teachers and aides seem to seek agreement on 
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the overall structure of the day, with freedom for spontaneous 
response within that structure. 

Teachers and aides value working well together and recognii:e 
that it takes time to develop a good working relationship. Teachers 
appreciate aides who independently initiate activities, and aides 
value opportunities to work on their own. Achieving a good balance 
of teamwork and independent response seems important to all the 
teaching adults. 

The overall ;lmpression is that these teachers and aides spent 
a great deal of tim6 and energy; in addition to their teaching .day 
with children, in activities that are directly related to strengthen- 
ing their work during class time. Teaching doesn't "just happen." A 
sense of how much time it takes to prepare well for teaching in 
proportion to how tjuickly children can complete some activities is 
brought home by the cormient of one teacher - "It takes a while for 
you to plan it, and it takes them only ten minutes to finish it." 

3.4 DETAIL OF TEACHER AND AIDE RESPONSE 

1 . ^ Organization of classroom learning : ^ 

In this cate^ory'we have included composite descriptions of 
four basic patterns of classroom organization. These patterns 
emerged from reviewing the interviews of all Burlington Follow 

Through teachexs. .-Eachj^tt£rji-lncludes Examples jFrJiiii„^_veral_ 

teachers whose classroom organization seemed to be most closely 
represented by that particular pattern. . Each pattern illustrates 
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a significantly different approach to the organization of 
classroom learning during a "typical day." The purpose is to 
outline the major trends^ Hfi classroom organization represented 
by all the teachers and aides interviewed. 
Pattern "A" 

Pattern "A" is characterized^ by a fairly structured morning, 
directed by tlje teacher, in which children work on skills re- 
lated to reading, writing, and math. Children may wprk 
independently on itidividual assignments or in small groups with 
an adult, during this time the teacher may read aloud to the 
group; children may read aloud to an adult or silently; the 
group may work on 'a class newspaper or "In individual journals. 
The teacher sometimes works with a groups on one topic and adults 
often work with individual children. At the end of the morning 
there may be a free choice of activities for children who 
complete the academic requirements for the morning. 

The afternoon continues the morning focus on completion of 
assignments as well as including more creative and free choice 

activities such as music, creative movement, creative writing, 

\ 

and individual projects chosen by the children* There may be a 
time towards the end of the day wh^n children can choose to 
work in the learning and resource centers outside the classroom. 
This "free choice" time is often extended as the teacher gets to 
know the group and what 'kinds of choices and freedoms the chil^ 
dren are ready to handle constructively. 
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Pattern "B" ^' ^ 

Pattern "B" is characterized by the predominant teaching 
arrangement of "three adults - three groups," In these classes 
there are three teaching adults (teacher, aide, student ,teacher 
or two teachers and one aide),. For reading and related activ- 
ities, math and sometimes arts and crafts, each adult is 
responsible for a group of children. During these group times, 
the ch^ildren may work together with the adult as a group or 
may work on individual assignments. Some groups seem to be 
arranged by ability; others seem to be arranged in order to 
facilitate the sharing of responsibility among the adults. One 
variation has four groups of children. Three groups work with 
adults while the fourth group chooses their own activities. 
The Qroups rotate so that all children qet a chance 
to work in a group and on their own. Another variation has 
each adult taking primary responsibility for a particular" 
le^irning activity (languac^e arts, math, and arts and crafts) 
and the children stay with their group and rotate to each 
, activity. 

As in Pattern "A", the emphasis is on the more academic skills 
in the morning. There may be a choice of quiet activities as children 
complete individual assignments. There may also be a short "free" 
period for the entire class at the end of the morning or getting 
together to listen to a story. 
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The afternoon may continue with some teacher-directed group 
activities, such as printing, arts and crafts, reading and drama. ) 
Free time for the whole group to work in projects such as weaving 
and making maps and for children to choose a^eas of interest {science 
workbench; playhouse), tends ttf occur during the afternoon. Adults 
circulate and work with individuals. At the end of the day the 
class may get together to share what they've done. 
■ Pattern "C " 

Pattern "C" is characterized by a rhythm of activities, moving 
back and forth from large group activities to individual and small 
group activities. 

Each class emphasizing this pattern tends to start the day with 
a large group session (singing together, developing a class newspaper, 
talking about the calendar, weather, science, sharing ideas). This 
is followed by a work period where adults work with individuals and 
small groups. This may include content such as numbers, shapes, 
colors, math games, language, and paper and pencil exercises. One 
teacher said, "We accomplish most of the learning in that time." 
Children may also work on individual projects or in areas of their 
choice. Then the whole group tends to come together for a story 
time, perhaps with a follow-up activity. The group may talk about 
things they did in the morning. This pattern (large groups - indi- 
vidual work or free choice of activity time) may re-occur several 
times during the day. Large group times are used to tie things 
together. By directing the rhythm of the day, the teacher is able 

ft 
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to direct activities and to allow children time to choose what they 
would like to do. 
Pilttern ".D" 

Pattern "D" is characterized by a high degree of involvement of 
the children in planning and taking responsibility for their daily 
activities. 

The day begins with a large group planning meeting. Free choice 
activities, based on children's interests, take the first major period 
of the day. Adults may Introduce an activity and children can choose 
to participate. Children choose math and reading activities, as well 
as working on individual projects and in areas. Then the group gets 
together for a story, often having children read to the group. This 
is followed by a large block of time for quiet work.... "Messy things 
are usually ruled out." There is a free flowing pattern— children 
working individually, in small groups, with adults and on their own. 
There are periodic reminders by adults for children to do their skill 
work. "If one has not done anything academic by 10:30, it's a good 
idea to get to do some reading or get to do some math." Some 
children write their own contracts for reading and math work. 

The. afternoon may begin with the teacher reading in the library, 
to those who would like to come, while other children work on their 
con tracte d as signments. This i s followed by a^ remiwler ..."it's 
understood that if you have not tackled your math by 1:00, now is ° 
the time." Children do individualized math in workbooks. Teachers 
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work with individuals and s^iall groups at various unscheduled 
times during the day, 'Three reading groups meet daily with 
teachers. The day is completed by a sharing time for the whole 

group. Children chair this activity and those who would like 

«> 

to share have to sign up during the day. ''Children have to 
think about it - developing some kind, of sense of Internal 
plannling-" 

Some comments about gym» recess> snack and lunch time , 
which occur daily in every classroom^ : 

Gym takes place at a set time of the day. The gym teacher 

comes to work with the group one day a week at tbis time and 

the teachers and aides supervise follow-up of the activities 

introduced by the gym teacher. One teacher added, referring to 

her own class, 

"We have recently decided that we like to do gym 
' in the morning instead of the afternoon, which is 
a very revolutionary thing at Wheeler School* All 
first graders always do gym in the afternoon. It's 
taken me four years to figure out that this docs 
not have to be." 

This teacher has chosen an early gym time to get to the 
outdoor space when no one else is using it. -On the day when 
the gym teacher comes they have gym at the prescribed time, 
but every other day the class has more structured gym activ- 
ities in the morning and free play at recess in the afternoon. 
This decision was made because the teacher felt that "...things 
• that are a' little more difficult and require a ^ittle more 
energy and organization I find we do better In the morning." 
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This teacher used her judgment as to when she and the children 
function best for this kind of activity and felt able to make 
the necessary changes. 

Each class also seems to have a daily recess time which is 
mostly for free play with adult supervision. Teachers and/or 
aides go outdoors with the class - sometimes they take turns. 
As one aide put it, "They (the children) can do anything they 
want to except for fighting. I'm just there to watch." Another 
aide said she feeU it's a good social time for. the children. 

Snack and lunch time seem to be occasions for children tak- 
ing responsibilities and helping to serve. These are also times 
for good talk and a chance to learn about individual children. 
As one aide put it, 

"During this time we pick up on a lot of conversation 
with the children - we find out if they're having 
problems and why their day may not have been going 
well." ^ 

At the time of these interviews the procedure was -for each 
class to eat lunch in its own classroom. Several teachers and 
aides expressed their feeling that children learned a lot at 
lunch about manners, counting, serving food to others, taking 
turns, and sharing^ As one teacher expressed it, "I like the 
responsibility that the children have. I like the atmosphere 
of sitting around the table and passiog things around." Her 
feeling was that lunch was a pleasant time. 

Several teachers and aides were disturbed about plans for 
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the new city-wide hot lunch program which was going ^into effect 
In a few weeks* As described,, the new hot lunch program would 
Involve large groups of children going to the gym to eat pre- 
packaged tray lunches under the supervision of paid aides who do 
not work in the classroom, three teachers said they had appeal--'^ 
ed to the principal to at least let the trays be served In 
Follow Through classrooms. 

One teacher asked if there was something in Follow Through 
guidelines - "about eating with the children and the importance 
of having that as an experience." 

At the time of the interviews it seemed that, despite 
protests, the new hot lunch program was going ahead as ^planned. 
One teacher said, "My perception now is that it's going to have 
to fail a little bit and then maybe we can try again/* 
2. Planning for classroom activities : ^ 

All teachers and aides were asked about their part In planning 
classroom Activities and whether they ptan together. All responded 
to these questions, some in mre detail than others. The responses 
address some of the on-going issues for teachers and aides as they ^ 
evolve styles of working together. 

Teacher/ s responses : -^-^ 
_JdM„t£adbmJjidicaJ^ takes-pHfflary"fespofts4 
billty for planning, although all of tf\e aides are, Involved, In a 
variety of ways^ in the planning process. 
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In one classroom the adults discuss things every day and the 
teacher said, "I'm always happy to share the planning with them 
(aide and student teacher). They hjve not volunteered. I al- 
ways ask for their suggestions."' 

In another class, the teacher, aide, and student teacher 
•met to plan activities for the following week, fn this si^ua- 
tion, the teacher said she initiates most things but both (aTde 
and student, teacher) feel free to bring their ideas in. "We 
share a lot. At first they were reluctant to initiate but more 

« 

and more they are carrying out their own ideas." 

The issue of initiating ideas and activities re-occurs in a 
number of interviews. One tocher said, "; found myself getting 
into a problem by riot taking more of a leadership role." She 
went on to say that she's now taking a more active role in 
planning and working to get approval from the other teaching 
adults. Another teacher addressed initiating with regard to 
her aide, saying that the aide is starting to take more 
initiative to do things on her own and the teacher is pleased 
and is encouraging her. This teacher and aide have worked to- 
gether before this year. Still another teacher said she works ^ 
• on plans, and Jier aide contributes suggestions and they work 
->«ll-as a_team. She cont»*asted this with an earlier experience 
where, "I was the teacher and she was the aide and never 
initiated anything." 

One planning pattern seems to be that teacher and aide discuss 
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things after school and then the teacher does most of the planning 
and lets the aide know the kinds^ things they will be doing at the 
beginning of the day. The aideNqakes suggestions if she wants to. 

t^o teachers indicated that all adults in the classroom were 
equally involved in planning. In one class, each adult takes 
responsibility for'^a major activity and they brainstorm on how 
each person's activity will relate to the others.* They plan on 
a weekly basis. The second teacher said, "The aide, student teacher 
and I miight be doing the same thing," and, "! view our relationship 
very much as a team teaching kind of situation where we would each 
be planning and introducing activities." 

Aides' responses : 

Eight aides indicarted that the teacher takes the lead in structur- 
ing the day. All of these aides felt that they had opportunities 
to contribute to the pl-anning, and these opportunities for input 
took a variety of form^ One aide said, "The teacher has the full 
day planned and 1 follow along."* 'She added that if she has an 
opinion about anything in the class, she feels free to tell the .teach- 
er about it and feels that the teacher is responsive. She also said 
she feels the teacher would tell her if she's doing something wrong, 
but tbis hasn't happened so far. Another aide said that she and 
the teacher she works with, "Have been together long enough." They 
have worked together for several years arid theiteacher always asks 
her opinion, so she feels she has made all the changes she wants to. 
They plan together and discuss t^^e children several afternoons each 
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week, * ^ 

Another aide said she and the teacher discuss the clas^ each 

morning "and each prepares what they are going to do. She added that. 

each day's structure is pretty' much the same, so she knows what, she's ^ 

going to do and likes that.' ' --^ 

Anothef aide said she feels very much at ease with the teacher 
she works with and at least once a week the aide, teacher and student 
teacher try to sit down and plan together. Often the teacher will 
suggest something and "we/ 11 try It?." This aide has had more experi- 
ence with Follow Through than the -teacher she works with, and was 
concerned not to "come on too heavy" and asked the teacher to please 
tell her if something was not to' her liking. The teacher, seems to 
have welcomed any suggestions her aide has made and seems to value 
her aide's experience. They talk together about problems and ideas 
and it's mutually beneficial. 

Another experienced aide said that once a , week, she- and the teach- 
er usually have a planning meeting. The aide feels this is good be- 
cause the teacher^can then see the things her eiide is coming up with and 
can say whether she approves. This aide feels there are times, for an 
aide to- take responsibility on her own and times to consult with the 
teacher. When^the teacher proposes any changes, she asks her alders 
opinion. She went. on to say, "I feel that most teachers are fair" 
and rather than have long meetings at the end of the djiy "Td much 
rather she {the teacher) came up with what she wanted and if I didn't 
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like H rd be very honest and tell her... which makes a good team," 

Three aides emphasized ^ their feeling that they share equally 
with their teachers in planning the classroom da}^. 

'One of these aides said that the teiucHer initially decided' which 
learning area the aide should be responsible for and now the aide is 
in charge of this broad activity and has to plan and prepare f^r it. 
The teacher and aide plan together to coordinate what they ire- doing. 
They often have a topic for the week and thia helps to integrate 
activities. Another aide said that she-and the teacher come in 

regularly before the children arrive to get the room ready, talk 
about what happened the day before and plan how they will share 
responsibility for the coming day. The tWr^ aide who .responded in ' 
this way said she and the teacher plan together^-pigiLlarly and share 
the same things. She commented that they have. been working together 
for several years ,^ and "The conversation between us is great" - she 
indicated that they communicate very well. '"We plan our day ahead 
of time... we have things to talk about." 



3. Some special qualities teachers note about aides they work with 
and aides note about teachers they work witR 

This topic is somewhat different than the others In this chapter, 

in that it is not based on responses to a specific question asked of 

teachers and aides. It is included to give a sense of seme of the . 

qualities which teachers and aides seem to value in the person they 

work most closely wjth in their classrooms. 
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Teacher's responses : 

*'We like each other and get along." 

"We get along and work fine together." 

"We work well together. We like each other and think 
alike. It helps us be consistent." 

Teachers .seem* to highly value this sense of personal 
compatsibil ity when working in a classroom with another adult. 

" Five teachers specifically mentioned the vaJue of a teacher 
and aide working together for several years. It t^kes time to 
develop good corfwunication and consistent adult 'behavior with 
children. One ^acher said, "It's better than getting used to 
someone new each year." Another said it took her^a while to 
get used to working with an aide--at first she felt she was ^ 
being "scrutinized" by another adult in the classroom. It has 
worked out well over time. 

One teacher talked about personal qualities vihyh sh6 
recognized and valued in her aide, "•..my aide is the kindest, 
most loving, most accepting person of children I think I iiave 

ever worked with She is the best one to deal with individual 

problems - the children will always talk to her." This^ teacher 
went on to say that her aide has children of her own whom she 

brought up in the neighborhood and all the parents know she 

. \ 

has the childrei^'s interests at heart. Sensitivity tu children 
and krjowle^ge of their neighborhood is a Valued quality men- 
tioned by several teachers. The fact that an aide has children 
of her own is noted as ,n asset i)y teachers. 
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Three teachers stated their appreciation that they don't have 
to do a lot of directing. One teacher felt she had a marvelous aide 
and expanded on that to say, "She's a real teacher, even though she 
hadn't had the (formal) training she has the instincts and she learns 
all the time." She felt it was just like having another teacher in 
the room. Another teacher complimented her aide's ability to initiate 
things, saying, "My aide is just so competent that she thinks of 
things to dp on her own that I should have thought of... She's very 
good At doing things. . .without me directing her." 

Another category mentioned frequently by teachers relates to 
the value of having artother .adult to work with in the classroom. One 
teacher, in noting that her aide works with individual children as 
one of the "teachers", added that she feels that this adult help is 
essential to the individualized way she's been teaching. Another 

teacher said of her aide, "She can sometimes tell me something about 
a child that I didn't know, because she was working with the child. 
This Is a good help too." Another teacher mentioned that she had 
■never worked with an aide before. She feels she has a really good 
aide and has found it a challenge to make good use of her. She 
really appreciates the fact that they like each other and work well . 
together. One teacher clearly stated that she lljced having a number 

X 

,1 of Adults wor:.1ng in the classroom this year, ^he went on to describe 
i^some concerns she has about potential dangers to the growth of 
children's independence in having several adults in the room and 
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suggested some ways aduTts can work together to avoid those kinds 
kinds of difficulties. 

> 

I think it has a lot to do with the adults because I also 
have been very concerned in other situations with adults in 
the classroom, because I also think it's extremely important 
that children become independent, and one of the great dangers 
of having a great number of adults around is that the children 
have so much one-to-one attention that it's very difficult for 
them to become independent, I think these particular adults 
understand that about children and so they tend less than some 
adults to get trapped into having kids be dependent upon them 
when they needn't be. And it requires a lot of cpmmunication. 
WeVe also fair game for someone who I say no to and there are 

other adults that he can make the rounds to see if they 
might,,. So consistency and a lot of communication is very 
important . 

Teachers generally seemed to be quite sensitive to the different 
personal qualities and abilities of the aides they work with and seem 
concerned to see that work be shared according to what people feel 
good about and ready to do and according to what they do well. 

Aides' responses : 

Six aides emphasized that their teachers ask their opinions, wel- 
come their suggestions, and consult them before making changes. 
Feeling that their opinions are valued by the teacher is considered 
important by the aidesV 

Several aides 'stated .that they valued sharing experiences - 

\ 

\ 

talking with the teacher about what the aide did with a child and 
what the child said and having\he teacher do the same. Most aides 
liked the opportunity to share in the planning and the opportunity , 
to consult with the teacher on a regular basis. One aide commented 
that she likes talking things over with the teacher and having 
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a choice about which activities she will work on. She likes to. 
help individual children who are having difficulties and she likes 
to introduce special projects. Another aide mentioned that she 
valued having the teacher ask her if she'd like to take an activ- 
ity, and offer to take turns. The elejpit of feeling she has a 
choice about what she does is important; 

Four aides who seemed to value working on their own appreciated 
working with teachers who value that capacity in their aides. One 
aide said, "Tm lucky that (the current teacher) and most of the 
teachers Tve worked with have allowed me to work on my own.*' 
Another said she feels it's Important for an aide not to always be 
told what to do by the teacher, but to use her own imagination. 

Two aides addressed the Importance of the teacher and aide 
"sharing the same things." As one put it, "...we share the work 
equally, right on the same level." 

Several' aides said that they valued working with the same teacher 
over time. One aide who felt that she and the teacher she works with 
have a "great relationship" went on to say, "We understand each other 
and respond to each other's needs... We had to work at ft." She 
recognized that it takes time to build a good working relationship. 

One aide mentioned that she likes it when the teacher takes the 
lead in the overall organization of classroom activities. She 
mentioned the example of the gym period, when the teacher whom she 
works with will divide the children into groups, "so we each have 
only a few children to work with and can get it done properly for 
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them/' Another aide said shfe likes it when things are organized, 
when the teachers give directions as to which adult should take 
which group of children- Another aide said she liked the fact 
that the room is "prestructured" and she knows what she is going 
to do. 

Time spent outside of class on work related to teaching 

This question was intended to explore some of the dimensions of 
teaching (when and where teachers and aides do different kinds of 
work'related to teaching) that are not clearly evident in a description 
of their actual school day. What are some of the things teachers and 
aides do outside of class time to'make their work with children 
possible and effective? The followifig^Chart give:, an overall picture 
of the categories which the (11) teachers and (11) aides Interviewed 
mentioned in relation to this question. 



Categories (where/when) 


No. of Responses 




Teachers 


Aides 


- In school (before and after school) 




10 


before school : 


4 


4 


after school : 


9 


8 


- (During the school day in school) 






(noon, recess, while other 
adult takes charge) 






5 


2 


- At home - evenings 


8 


5 


- Weekends (at home or at school) 


3 


1 


- In-service days 


1 


2 


- Meetings after school (faculty) 


2 


1 


- Meetings at night (parents, etc.) 


1 


2 


- "Constantly think of it" 


2 


0 
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Work before and after school : 

Planning was specifically mentioned by (9) teachers as work 
they do during this time. Responses ranged from daily preparation \ 
to longer range planning. Two teachers emphasized meeting with their 
aide and student teacher to plan, go over anecdotal records, tallc 
about the kids and what they (teacher, aide, student teacher) are do^ 
ing and hovXhey might do things differently. They considered this 
joint planning an important part of their day. One teacher defined 
planning as things directly related to organizing the classroom. 

Making things, buying things with Follow Through petty casn, 
collecting materials, preparing new activities, collecting an "Idea" 
file, thinking about places to go on trips and cleaning up are an im- 
portant part of their teaching. Three teachers reparted using this ' 
time for record keeping. Two teachers included correcting individual 
children's work and reading children's journals and writing notes 
In them as some of the work they did after school. 

^Kindergarten teachers referred to doing speecfh therapy with 
individual children two afternoons a week»after their classes are 
dismissed. 

One teacher talked about having children in her class "messing 
around" informally after school, as a way for her to get to know them 
better. Another teacher said she talks with parents after school. 

Most teachers reported that they spend about two hours a day at 
school (before and/or after school day) on work related to teaching 
with some teachers spending a longer time at school, preferring not 
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to also take work home, (See section on work at home). These 

figures would seem to begin to dispel the well-known myth .of the 

six hour teaching day! 

Work during the school day: (at noon, recess, and while the 
aide is in charge)~ ' ~ 

Five teachers referred to things they did which were related 
to teaching at times during the school day when they were not di- 
rectly working with children. Correcting individual children's work' 
and evaluation of children* s progress were mentioned herfe. One 
teacher reported makjng home visits t^o parents every Tuesday while 
the aide takes charge of the class. Another teacher specifically 
said that the noon hour was a valuable time for her to meet with 
other teachers. 

Work at home, in the evening: 

This category was mentioned by eight teachers. It included 
the fullest expresston of teachers* feelings about doing work re- 
lated to teaching at home, as well as including a listing of the' 
kinds of work done at home* A sampling of these responses will be 
reported for individual teachers. 

A beginning teacher said that by 3:30 she usually doesn't 
want to stay so she takes whatever she's doing home - some- 
times it takes all evening* Making reading and math games 
were specifically mentioned and seemed to suggest a problem 
common to new teachers in a school in which materials may 
be present but do not seem to be "readily available: 
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"Sometimes I know they (the .materials) are in the school* 
but I'm not sure where to piit my hand on thai.-.it'^s less 
frustrating for me to sit down and make it than to try 
to hunt it up." 

~ "I only do things at home if there *s a special reason (i.e. 
preparing for parent conferences). I try not to carry my work 
home because I've got a life there tool" 

— "I usually spend about an hour a night working at home, 
making up work for 23 kids at 23 levels." 

— "Although ! do some preparation of materials and record 

- keeping at home, I try not. to bring work home - It interferes 
with my family." 

— "Make charts and materials at home. I spend less time now 
because I've just gotten many materials' and before, I had to 
make everything. Also, my husband has finally said to me, 'You 
know there is an end to the (school) dayl' " 

~ "Writing notes to parents and talking with parents on the 
phone." 

~ "Qnce I get home, with a couple of children and involvement..* 
elsewhere, it*s just very difficult to find time to work at home. 
I spend most of my time doing work related to teaching at 
school." 

Four of the teachers responding in this category make the point 
quite clearly that they have lives outside of their teaching responsi- 
bilities that take priority during the time they are at home. It seems 
important to realize that teachers are people and their lives involve 
many different roles. 
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Work on weekenas : 

This category was mentioned by three teachers as an occasional 
supplement to other times,, doing such things as preparing materials 
for individual children and preparing new activities. One teacher 
. said srte spends some time on weekends collecting materials, but is 
trying to do that more at^chool. Another' convnented that she does 
more work on weekends at the beginning of the school year. . ."usually 
don't take things home after January." 
In-service days 

One teacher reported doing work in her room related- to her 
teachitig on in-service days. 
Meetings after school : 

This category simply included "faculty meetings." 
Meetings at night : 

One teacher referred to attending parerit meetings. 
. "Constantly Thinking of it ": ^ - 

This final category conveyed a sense that these teachers consider 
their teaching an on-going part of their lives, not restricted 1*n any 
final sense to where and when work related to teaching takes place. 
One teacher commented, "You're never free of It—even In the summer 
time, rn see things and think, oh - this might be good for..." 
Another just said, "I feel like Tm constantly thinking about It." 

These responses to the question about spending time outside the 
class on work related to teaching are not expected to be all inclusive. 
They were these (11) teachers' imnediate responses to the question. 
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asked during a coniplex and lengthy interview session, . The numbers 
of responses in each category simply suggest major trends of when/ 
Where and what kinds of work teachers do related to their teaching. 
The largest numbers seem to refer to the most regular kinds of work, 
which occurs dally or frequently. The smaller numbers seem to 
occur in the more occasional categories. 
Work before and after school : 

Ten aides responded that they clid work related to their teach- 
ing at school before and after the school day. Seven aides mentioned 
planning during this time. Five specifically reported doing some 
planning activities with the teacher (discussing children; planning 
a conference with the teacher; talk with the teacher about what they 
can do to make things better; talk about problems and- ideas - "it's 
mutually beneficial", we (teacher and aide) plan our day ahead of 
time, and have things to talk about.) The emphasis here was on the 
coTiniunication in their planning. ^ 

Record keeping and preparation of the classroom were included 
in these responses. One- aide said, **I make up a work." 
Another said she does "lots of running off worksheets - sOTie I've 
made up niyself" and plans the work for her group. A kinder- 
garten aide mentioned doing speech* therapy,with children from other 
classes, in the afternoon. One aide commented that she doesn't ' 
do much during this time and feels she should do more. 

Work related to teaching done during the school, day (gym, 
noon and recess) 
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Two aides referred to work done during this time. One reported 
that during the noon hour, while the children are away, she talks 
with the teacher about the class- Another referred to gym and' \ 
recess as valuable times to check children's work arKl get other viojcj^J 
ready* - * ' • 

Work at home, in the evening: 

Five aides mentioned doing some kinds of work in the evening. , 
Responses Included doing some typing when needed; correcting chil- 
dren's work; developing an idea for an activity. 
Work on weekends ; 

One aide mentioned that she comes in every weelcend ifhttrher own 
children to care for the animals in the classroom. ^ 
In-service days : 

One aide reported doing work related to teaching on in-servite 
days; another also mentioned running things off at this tinfe. 
Meetings after school : - 

One aide mentioned attending afternoon meetings related to 
teaching. . ^ 

Meetings at ni^ht : 

One aide specified attending parent meetings;, another said 
"I come back to any activity." 
General comments: 

One aide commented, '*You have to give of your own time before 
class and after class - there's just no other way." Another aide 
directly stated, "I spend a lot of time at school." ^ 
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^Asaln^ these responses suggest that each aide spends a varied 
amount of time on different kiflds of work related to teaching out- 
side-tf the s^sjjool- day. The major emphasis is given to work done 
before and after school, on breaks during the school day and at 
home. The range of activities mentioned is broad and reflects 
individual degr^r, of involvement in and definition of the needs 
of teaching- 
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CHAPTER 4 

BURLINGTON TEACHERS: WHO THEY WORK WITH AND HOW JHEY VIEW 
THE TEACHERS' ROtE IN THE SCHOOL 

4.1 INTRODUCTION 

Teachers were asked a series of four questions. The first question 
asked them to list the adults they worked with, other than EDC advfisors 
and tlifcir own aides. The next question asked who teachers turned 'to with 
problems they couldn't solve on their own. The third and fourth questions 
probed teachers' feelings about whether they had enough influence in their 
own classrooms, their school, and the Follow Through program. 

The purpose of these questions was to elicit information about who 
teachers work with other than EDC advisors and their classroom ^aides and 
"t^ get an idea about how the teachers feel about their role in the school. 
This information is important In assessing how the work of EDC advisors 
fits into the school and the Follow Through program as a whole. 

The two questions about teachers* assessment of their ability *to 
influence what happens in their own classrooms, t|ieir school, and the 
program as a whole, were intended to help us get ^a sense of whether the 
teachers feel independent and effective or whethi^r they feel they must 
primarily respond to the directions others, 

4.2 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Burlington Follow Through teachers reportjfed working regularly with 

a wide range of people: administrators, cooroinators, other teachers, 
resource people, specialists and representatives from social agencies 
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The teachers interviewed were able to specify the kinds of assistance - 
they felt were available and were able to give examples of ways in which 
they have worked with others in the school and inthe Follow Through 
program. 

1 In general, most teachers felt they had enough influence In'^their ' 
own classrooms to do what was needed. They indicated feeling independent 
and effective in this area. Many teachers indicated, satisfaction with 
the opportunities available for them to have influence in their school 
and in the Follow Through program. Several teachers discussed. their 
reasons for feeling that the extent of their influence was more 1 incited 
outside of the classroom. 

4.3 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

The most striking impression from the responses of Burlington Eollow 
Through teachers is thtit these teachers mention an unusually high number 
of people whom they work with regularly in a variety of ways. In many 
schools, teachers might be^expected to mention working with the principal 
and other teachers, as these teachers do* The project director and parent 
coordinator are positions created by the Follow Through program. In 
Burlington, teachers also mentioned working with Learning penter and * 
Resource Center personnel; reading, speech and physical education specialists 
a. home-school coordinator and social service agency staff. This would seem 
to have important implications fgr the work of EDC advisors. If Burlington 
.teachers can obtain assistance from so roany available resources in their 
local system, then the kinds of assistance offered by EDC advisors might 
best be focused on those areas which are not already receiving attention. 
It would seem that teactiers should be included in an on-going assessment . 



of ways in which EDC advisor inptrt can complement local resources. 

While teachers expressed a high degree of satisfaction with thefr 
freed'{)rn to work independently within their classrooms, the question about 
teacH^rs* influence in the school and ifTthe Follow Through program 
evoked a- varied response. This variation in resppnse suggests a 
variation in teachers' aspirations for influence in this larger. domain. 
' For some teachers, being able to voice their opinibns and having their 
input considered were satisfactory, ^ Other teachers seemed t^o desire 
a fuller involvement in influencing school and program level decisions. 
Teachers who feel able to speak out about issues are seen to have the 
most powerful influence in this area, 

\ 

\ 

4,4 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE: • 
Questions asked:" 

\ 

1 , W hich adults > otherXhan EDC advisors and aides, do you 
work with (other te'Schers, principal, project director , 
resource peop l e, specialists, other teachers, others )? 

What do you do with each of these people? 

2, When you have a problem you can*t seem to solve on your own , 
who do you turn to ? 

Burlington Follow Through teachers were asked the first question in 
an open-ended manner. Further probes were then made about specific cate- 
gories of people. This question emphasized the other adults teachers might 
regularly work w'th in their day-to-day teaching activities. The second 
question concentrated on identifying the adults to whom teachers turn to 
for assistance v/hen they (the ^^o^.chers) have ^necific problems which they 
can't seem to solve on thei'^ ov/n. 

Eleven individu.il te^cn^r^ 'vntiont^d f^or^ three to nine categories 
to the first qupstiop. One to thr(?e p^^oplc wore mentioned by ten teach:rs 
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in response to the second question. The respoVises to both questions are 
summarized in the Figure I below, /Eleven teachers responded to the first 
question. At least three categories were mentioned by each teacher and 
some teachers mentioned as many as nine categories. Ten teachers responded 
to the second question. From one to three categories were mentioned. 
The responses to both questions are summarized in Figure I below: ' 



Figure I / % 



/ 

Responses to Quejstions 1 and 2: (1} "Which adults do you work 
with?" (other than your aide and EDC advisors); (2) "Who do you 
turn to when you have a problem you can't seem to solve on your 
own?" (Figure J.) 
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In response to the first question, eight teachers mentioned working 
with the principal. Five of these teachers said they talked with the 
\ principal about discipline $ one specifying that she found him very help- 
' ful with such problems and another saying that she talked with the 
principal when she fel't that she couldn*t manage a child. One teacher 
said that when she felt a child needed a morale boost, she took the child 
to the principal to show good work. Two teachers mentioned telling the 
principal their opinions about areas they are concerned about* One of 
these teachers mentioned that the principal occasionally called her In 
as a' sounding board for something he v/as planning to do* Ur.^ teacher just 
said she talked to the principal two or three times a year and another 
indicated thatshe's supposed to talk with her principal regularly, but 
finds that difficult because she feels he concentrates on telling her what's 
wrong while she feels in need of support. 

The project directorVas ir.e'nLioned by six teachers as someone they 
worked with. The project director, is a position created and funded by 
the Follow Through proqraTi. Trie project director was considered very 
helpful with practical thinr;s> ecnecially to teachers new to the Follow 
Through program. It was rertior^d In^t shp could tell teachers such things 
as where to get riatori^ir-. how tc crntac: a resource person and how teachers 
fit into "the schoo^ as a w^ni^\ Sht^ was seen as r>elpful by providing 
information, goini alone] on irU)Zy cind coaiin'j into the classroom* One 
teacher noted her feelinrj >hat the project director is "willing to do any- 
thing 'Tioed ^'^"^ ' 

The h^5^e ^c'VlO' "'"^^^ ^ . - .r-* inm ^ ei iht teachers as someone 

the/ wnv-r with, ^'^i ' *• ■ n i i' ? ^ ' ^-M'^ ;"jhlic ^.chool system and 
not ^und?^'^ by V f- ^' ; ,n ' - ''r,; ■ -hr horip-school coordinator 
*Se^' !vj')P 
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was viewed as a warm and supportive person. One teacher, who indicated 
working with her quite frequently, felt this person seemed to have an 
answer for every problem the teacher couldn't solve herself. It was 
mentioned that the home-school coordinator and the parent coordinator (a 
position created by Follow Through) were people who know the children's 
family background and can better inform teachers and visit the home and 
talk with a child's parents. Two teachers mentioned receiving diagnostic ■ 
assistance about student placement and referrals for special testing from 
the home-school coordinator. 

Eight teachers mentioned their work with other tejichers. Two 
teachers specified working with other teachers during, in-service days with 
the whole school and during staff meetings, sharing (educational ideas and 
ways of record keeping. One of these teachers said she was so busy during 
the school day that these meetings gave her the chance to mvk with other 
teachers. Another teacher, new to the Follow Through program, felt that 
everyone had been helpful and had welcomed her as a teacher in the school. 

Three teachers mentioned working particularly with other teachers on 
the same grade level and within the primary grades, commenting that "there's 
a carry over there" and teachers who have had the same children in another 
year can offer helpful information and perspective. Three teachers 
stressed their regular and informal work with other teachers, comparing 
notes on reading and organization of the day, commenting on each other's 
work, talking at lunchtime and sharing ideas and giving one another 
assurance. One teacher was considering combining her class at certain times 
of the day with that of a teacher who had complimentary skills. Two teachers 
, noted having worked together to crganize the summer workshop and set up 
in-service activities* 

u ' 
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Six teachers mentioned working with the people* in the Learning 
Center, finding them particularly helpful with individual children. They 
were seen as offering valuable resources and contributing significantly 
to the quality of learning. in the school. 

Five teachers who specified working with the reading specialist 
indicated that she had -been helpful with screening children, with helping 
to seX up effective programs and by working regularly with some indivi- 
dual children. When teachers said the reading specialist worked with 
children from their classes, the teachers indicated keeping in touch with 
what the children do at those times* 

The speech therapist was mentioned by five teachers as someone who 
screens children, offers suggestions, and may work with individual children. 
The kindergarten teachers mentioned assisting the speech therapist by 
working with individual children during severa? afternoons. 

One teacher specified that she worked with the physical education 
specialist on coordination related to reading. 

Five3teachers mentioned working with staff from the Howard Mental 
Health Center. Three of these teachers indicated that a staff member of 
this social agency made weekly visits to their classrooms and have done 
some perceptual testing of children and helped teachers to work with children 
who have problems* One teacher said a social worker met once a week with 
the teacher and a parent. This agency's staff was viewed as very supportive 
to teachers ir^ their work with children and families. 

In response to the second question, about who teachers turn to when 
they have a problem they can't seem to solve on their own, six categories 
of people (already mentioned as people teachers work with) were high- 
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lighted* and two new categories emerged, (See Figure 1.) 

The principal and other teachers were the categories mentioned most . 
frequently in response to this question. . It was noted that the principal 
was responsible for "ultimate discipline" and made the final decision on 
such matters as suspension from school. Three of the six teachers who 
said they rely on other teachers in problem situations indicated that .this 
was their most frequent source of help. One of these teachers commented 
that she would talk with another teacher who might be experiencing similar 
probl ems. 

Three teachers mentioned that they would turn to the home-school 
coordination with such problems. One teacher, referring to the home-school 
coordinator as the "giiidance counselor", said they work pretty closely 
together and that she will sometimes take a child to her if the child seems 
unable to function in the classroom. Another teacher found the home- 
school coordinator a "remarkable" person who wfll do what she can within 
.the framework of the classroom. The teacher indicated that she felt very 
comfortable working with the home-school coordinator. 

One teacher responded that she would turn to the social worker frm 
the Howard Mental Health Center with social or behavior problems. Three 
teachers mentioned turning to the project director and one to the staff of 
the Learning Center for help with difficult problems. 

The two new categories which emerged in response to this question were 
"friends" and "family," When dealing with a difficult problem, teachers 
seemed to seek help from people who they feel close to and whose judgment 
they trust. 

One teacher added that she hasn't had too many problems and felt that 
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she's had a lot of regular help. 

Questions asked: 

3, Do you think you have enough influence over what happens 
in your classroom to be able to do what needs to be done? 

If no : . Why not? 

4. Do you think you have as much influence over your school 
and the Follow Through program as you would like to have? 

If no : Why not? 

Who does have influence? 

All eleven Burlington Follow Through teachers responded to the third 

question. Seven teachers responded "yes", one comnervting "I do just what 

I want to do (in my classroom)." Two teachers, new to the Follow Through 

f 

program, said "I think so", ^e added she felt she would know more about 
this after she'd been there for awhile. Another teacher commented: "That's 
mostly why I like it here. I feel we have quite a bit of freedom ...the 
freedom to operate independently is really pretty high. 

The fourth question addressed the matter of influence in the school 
af-d the Follow Through program and contained a double thrust: how much 
influence do teachers feel they have and how much influence would they 

like to have? « \ - 

Seven teachers indicated general satisfaction with the opportunities 
available to them to have influence in their school and the Follow Through 
program. They said they were allowed to voice their opinions, and felt 
their input would be considered. One teacher said "we meet and discuss 
issues and have a vote." She felt, this worked out best for the majority 
and she found tnis ;;rocess acceptable. Another teacher. felt that she 
could nave norr ir.f supnee if s'r'f^ overcame her own shyness and said things 
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she felt needed to be said. In her opinion, the opportunities were there 
for everyone to have influence if they wanted to. 

Four teachers offered more qualified response. One teacher gave 
examples of some important things teachers have done in organizing staff 
development, yet responded, "I don't kno./" to the question. 

Another teacher said: 

I miss having a local advisor because the one we had was 
philosophically very much in tune with the way I felt and 
it was a gfeat sense of comfort to know thit he was in on 
all of the administrative level things and was able to plug 
in what I would have felt had I been there. 

Another teacher indicated she had trouble contributing effectively 
at staff meetings. She added that it*s most important to her to have 
freedom wittiin her own classroom. The teacher in the school where there 
was only one Follow Through class expressed the view that Follow Through 
had been isolated in her school because of separate lunch and Follow 
Through meetings which take her away from the school faculty meetings. 
She would appreciate more contact with tho Follow Through Project director, 
in support of her work as a teacher. 



^See page 30 



CHAPTER 5 

OVERVIEW OF BURLINGTON ADMINISTRATOR ACTIVITIES 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

Adfiiinistrators were asked to give an overview of activities 
related to their jobs. In particular, each administrator described 
his/her job in relation to other people or groups in the school. 
We asked the three Burlington administrators, two principals and 
*one project director questions which were designed to give us an 
Idea of what each administrator does day-to-day, how he or ste 
defines his or her job, and how the work of EDC advisors relates 
to each job* 

5.2 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The project director mentioned serving as a resource person 
for teachers, performing general administrative tasks, working with 
the Parent Teacher Organization (PTO), the Policy Advisory Commit- 
tee (PAC), the community and the principals. She felt EDC had 
been particularly helpful at the beginning of her job. One prin- 
cipal stressed close association with teachers and the classrooms, 
and with the parent volunteer program In his school. He said he 
appreciated EDC for the Input of new ideas. The other principal 
described his responsibilities In two categories: district-wide 
responsibilities involving other principals and the central office, 
and schocl responsibilities, involving work with parents, teachers. 
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children, and custodians. He said he also works closely with EDC 
to promote the EDC approach in the entire school. 

5.3 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE ' 

The principals tended to discuss their roles in relation to 
the district and their school, whereas the project director focused 
on Foflow Through, EDC, and the one school where the Follow Through 
prograin is primarily located. However, all three Burlington admin- 
istrators mentioned working with teachers apd parents, although in 
different ways and with different degrees of specificity. All 
three also mentioned various routine tasks and responsibilities 
as part of their role but not as the most important aspects • 

The project director made it clear that she worked closely 
with EDC advisors. The principals seemed to do less with EDC 
advisors, although both principals indicated strong agreement with 
the goals of EDC Follow Through. 

5.4 DETAIL OF ADf^INISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Questions asked 

1. Would you describe the kinds of things you do as (role)? 

2. Could you list the most important people and groups you 
work with and tell me what you usually do with them ? 

3. Of all the people you work with, which contribute the 
inost to helping you carry out your job ? 
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(Note: Since the answers to the three questions were 
interdependent and since the roles of the principals and the 
project director were quite different, responses are detailed 

for each pbsition, rather than for each question.) 

i 

i 

PROJECT DIRECTOR* ^ 

The prbject director began the discussion of her role by 
mentioning a two-page list which described her responsibilities. 
She did not specify how this list had been developed. She went on 
to suinnarize some aspects of her job. She felt she was a resource 
person for teachers, doing such things cis looking up materials, 
suggesting ideas for the classroom and ways of getting different 
^kinds of materials. She worJ<ed directly with the Policy 
Advisory Conmittee (PAC), and the Parent Teacher Organization 
(PTO). She had gotten the two groups to work together, and 
spent time talking with parents. The project director also 
described her work with coimunit^ groups. She* said she 
talked with them about the Follow Through program to in- 
crease awareness of what's happening at the school and to 
help parents feel more open about visiting the school. 
At the time of the interview, she was working on a gardening 
project to help Gardens For All, a community group, to set 
up city-wide gardens. 



♦See page 30 
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The project director said she worked with parents, principals, 
teachers, a speech therapist, and the Community Action Program (CAP). 
In working with parents, the project director said that she attended 
an PAC meetings and directed the parent workshops. 

In the beginning when the position of project director was 
created, thd division of administrative authority was unclear. How- 
ever, with the help of EDC, she felt that her role had been more 
clearly defined and she and the principals have worked 
together. For example, on matters concerning proposals, requisi- 
tions, and new ideas for Follow Through, the principal usually has 
been involved in some way-"Signing forms, reviewing ideas, gi.ving 
his verbal approval. On some things, the principal and project 
director have disagreed. But the project director felt issues ot 
disagreement were open to discussion such as teacher™ performance, 
pupil placement, and requisitions. 

The project director mentioned working in classrooms by teacher 
request with small groups pf children, going on field trips, with 
classes, and taking pictures for teachers. She mentioned helping 
the speech therapist set up a program with kindergarten teachers 
and arranging for the Community Action Project (CAP) to meet with 
the program's Policy Advisory Committee (PAC), to become better 
informed about Follow Through. Headstart teachers also have come 
to visit Follow Through, to coordinate information and ideas. /- 

I 

V 

1! 
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The project director mentioned/ the EDC advisors as being 
important in helping her to capfy out her job^ When she first 



started, EDC advisors gave her moral support and encouragement 

in helping her know wfiat she should be^doing. EDC advisors used j 

to come more often in the beginning, she added, observing what sh4 



was doing and making recomniendations. 



PRINCIPALS • 



The EDC Follow Through Program is located in two Burlington 
schools* Since the principals of tihe two schools gave slightly 
different descriptions of their jobs, their descriptions are given 
separately* _ 

One principal said he tried to be in and out of every classro<^ 
at least two times a week for short periods of time so that he can 
have first-hand knowledge on supply needs and problert situations, as 
well as being able to respond to teacher requests for observation. 
He said that 10 to 12 hours\^week are left open for teachers to 
come in to discuss problems wi\l} him or to make plans* He also 
said that he talks with students about their personal problems and 
also with parents about students* About an hour-and-a-half a week 
of this pfincipaVs time is spent on the volunteer program: meeting 
with volunteers, talking with the coordinator about recruitment of 
volunteers, setting up programs, and training volunteers on a one-^ 
to-one basis- About three hours a week of the principal's time is 
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spent on administrative necessities, such as writing up reports and 
forrps, making plans, and developing budgets,' An hour or so is spent 
in planning for faculty meetings and some time is spent on the 
breakfast program and custodial supervision. 

This principal said the most important group of people he works 
with in the school is teachers. He said that he meets with teachers 
in all kinds of ways: faculty meetings, curriculum groups which 
meet with the learning center teacher to talk about needs, to dis- 
cuss selection of materials, at lunch meetings, and individual, 
conferences. He alsd'corresponds with teachers through a Friday 
Sheet which ^contains announcements of programs and meetings' and 

; discussions of programs and operations. He sai^l that he devated^a 
good part of his time to questions like, "how do I teach it," "where 
do I find it," "how do I find out hovV to teach it," "how do I reach 
this particular ch^ld," and "how can I manage the room to make it 
better 'for teaching," Very little time, he added, is spent on the 
unruly child problem, primarily because there is a consulting 
program which advised teachers on discipline. He added, however, - 
that the occurence of discipline problems at his school is less than 
at other schools where he has worked: "kids don^t^seem as bored 
as in oth'er schools." 

Individual parents' were mentioned as important people with 

. whom the principal works. Of the 280 families in his -school, he- ^ 
estimated that about 140 parent volunteers work on e regular basis, 

♦ 
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helping in the building and driving for field trips. He said 

I 

individual parents ask a lot of questions about the school program, 
because they are involved; somtimes this is difficult, but he felt 
that their involveinent is important. 

This principal also mentioned spencUr^. time with children, 
other principals, assistant superintendents, superintendents, and 
buildings and grounds people. 

This principal described his- main responsibility as maintain- 

. ing and operating the school. In this light, the classroom teachers 
are the biggest help because, "that*s why a school functions." 
However, he felt that part of his job is to "change ^things.'^ In 
this "changing" sense the important people are: the assistant 
sup^^rintendent of instruction^, principals not in -the district, EDC, 

"and teachers* In particular, he mentioned that a summer course 
that had be;^. recommended to him by an EDC advisor offered him the 
"largest load of fresh ideas in a long time^ crosr-age grouping, 
ungraded classrooms, humanistic education.*' He ielt that these 
ideas would help more children learn to like to read and like 
themselves and school and not to be afraid to try new things. He 
also oient-ioned that teachers were an important part of change, be- 
cause they must change themselves before other changes can be made. 

The principal' at the other Follow Through school mentioned that 
he had district-wide responsibilities which put hi^ In contact with 
other principals and the central office, and school responsibilities 
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in which he interacted with iparer^ts, teacher^, children, and 

custodians. In describing his wor\k with the_central administration 

\ 

he said that he often acts a^s a sounding board, responding to and 
suggesting curriculum issues and po^^htial policies... In the school, 
be works with the Follow Through director. He said he was active 
^in merging the EDC approach) into the w|iole school, getting aides 
to be seen as more than "aides" and getting the EDC approach seen 
as more than tri-wa4-4^ He adde'd that th^ Follow Through director 
has been more than cooperative in sharing, materials and experiences 
with the whole school. 

. In talking about his work with teachetrs, the principal began 
by saying that he doesn't work with teachers directly as much as 
hejd like to. 

\ He elaborated more on his work with parents. He said that 
he tried to welcome parents to the school with messages encour- 
aging them to come to Follow Through activities. He mentioned 
that there were activities for paKents to get involved in, like 
Wednesday night volleyball and joint PAf-PTO meetings. 

Finally, ne added that he is not one to sit in his office. 
"I'm in the building, in the classrooms, in the halls. . .there's 
a lot of touch between the kids and myself.. support the 
teachers in the school. Ask any teacher." 
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One of the people who is most helpful and most effective in the 
school, according to this principal, is a member of the school support 
staff* In closing, he added that "In this school .^everybody helps 
carry out responsibilities.'^ 
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CHAPTER 6 



THE ISSUE OF PARENT INVOLVi-riENT AS SEEN BY 
BURLINGTON TEACHERS, AIDES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND PARENTS 

6.1 INTRODUCTION 

An Follow Through personnel were asked whether they thought 
parents should be involved in their children's school. It was 
expected that they would answer, "yes,*' since increasing parent 
involvement, is one of the major goals of the national Follow Through 
program and of EDC as a Follow Through sponsor, and since it is hard 
to argue that parents should not be involved in their children's 
school. Therefore, the follow-up question, "In what ways?", was 
expected to elicit the most interesting responses. Parents were 
asked a number of questions about their own involvement in their 
child's school. The purpose of this chapter is to report and com- 
pare the attitudes and opinions which people in the Follow Through 
program expressed concerning parent involvement. We have identified 
1) the ways in which parent involvement is defined, 2) the nature 
of agreement and disagreement about those definitions, and 3) some 
issues raised by the people interviewed which would merit further 
discussion to clarify the program's overall approach to parent 
involvement. 

Teachers, aides, and administrators were asked the following 
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question: *'Do you feel that parents should be involved in their 
children's school? In what ways?" The fourteen parents interviewed 
were asked a series of questions relevant to this issue. The 
questions probed both attitudes and reported behavior. Only parents 
whose children attend the Wheeler School were interviewed. 

6.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDE, ADMINISTRATOR AND PARENT 
RESPONSE 

Everyone interviewed agreed that parents should be I'nvolved in 
their children's school. There was also general agreement on the 
form such involvement might take: visiting or helping in class or 
on field trips, attending parent activities, and communicating with 
school personnel. However, differences existed among those inter- 
viewed conqerning which forms of involvement were most desirable 
and why parent involvement is important. 

6.3 OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE, ADMINISTRATOR AND PARENT 
RESPONSE 

A clear conclusion from the interview responses is that more 
communication among the people interviewed would help to clarify 
the implementation of parent involvement. Everyone agrees that 
parent involvement is oeneficial, but, for example, some teachers 
would like one kind of involvement and some' prefer another. It 
would seem to be necessary* for teachers to let parents know how 
they would like them to be involved and for parents to make their 
wishes known too, so that the school can develop ways of making such 
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involvement possible. It may be helpfu' to match teachers who want 
help in the classroom with parents able and willing to give such 
help. It may also be helpful for parents to have opportunities to 
receive s^me training that would assist them in becoming more 
effective participants. 

6.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Teachers were unanimous in their positive responses to the 
question of whether parents should be involved in the school. They 
specified several different ways that parents should be involved, 
including conferences and other forms of communication with the 
teacher, participation in special activities for parents, and^visit- 
ing or helping with the class. Some teachers also expressed 
reservations or preferences about parent Involvement which reveal 
some important differences among teachers concerning the ways in 
which they would like to have parents involved. 

6.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Some teachers wanted parents to visit and help in the class- 
room while others just preferred that parents visit. Differ€nces 
such as this suggest that the role of parents in the classroom 
would merit further discussion and clarification among Follow 
Through personnel and with parents. Such discussion might assist 
parents in their understanding of each teacher's expectations about 
what kinds of things parents are welcome to do in the classroom, 
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and, conversely, such discussion could provide a way for teachers 
to learn about parents' expectations and wishes. Another possibility 
for consideration in these discussion^ might be setting up some kind 
of orientation or training program for parents who would like to 
help with Instruction, Such discussions could be informed by some 
of the material in our report on interviews with parents, which 
'indicates that the Follow Through Program in Burlington has con- 
tributed to making the school a place where parents feel welcome 
and comfortable, 

6.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

1. Do you feel that parents should be involved in their 
children'^s school? If so, in what ways ? 

All eleven teachers agreed that parents should be involved in 

their children's school. As one teacher put it, "That's a hard thing 

to say no to," 

Teachers had different reasons for approving of parent Involvement. 

One said, ''I think parents should be involved and know and care what 

their children are doing fn school." Two othe'f teachers talked atout 

information parents could get by being involved and added that teachers 

could also learn from parents. One teacher tied parent involvement 

directly to children's learning by saying, 

'*When children know that their parents are interested In 
what they're doing in school,., it autOTatically makes the 
• child feel good because he knows the parent is interested 
in him." 



I 
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Our interest was primarily in* the follow-up question: 
"In what ways should parents be involved?" The wa^l^ 
teachers said that parents should be involved in their 
children's school included: conferences and conmuni- 
cation; participating in special events for parents at 
the school; visits to the classroom; helping with field 
trips and helping with instruction. 



iDjial Responses : " In'what ways should parents 

be involved " - 



Category of Involvement 


Favorable Mentions 


Conferences & Conmuni cation 


5 


Special events for parents 


4 


Visits to the classroom 


3 


Helping with field trips. 


3 


Helping with instruction 


* 

5 



3 



Various teachers commented about parent-teacher 
conferences and parent activities as ways to be involved. 
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Special activities for parents in the school were 
considered important. One teacher stressed that it is 
important for parents to view the school as an accepting 
place, one where they can feel comfortable. She said 
that she had learned that many adults find school a 
frightening place and that, "I'ni always so surprised that 
people are really afraid to come to see me." She and other 
teachers said that "things like having a coffee pot going 
all day and having activities like volleyball games, crafts, 
and pot-luck suppers made the school more open*^to parents 
and gave them a chance to get together and talk about what 
was happening, with each other and with school staff. 

One teacher commented that she appreciated it when 
parents let her know what they are thinking and would like 
to develop ways to improve understanding and constructive 
communication between parents and staff. 

Teachers who mentioned visits to the classroom and 
helping with field trips as ways they felt parents should 
be involved did not go into detail; neither did those 
teachers who mentioned favorably the category of "helping 
with instruction." The fullest responses were given by 
teachers who expressed reservations about having parents 
help with instruftion. All of the teachers expressing 
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reservations definitely favored parent Involvement, 
but their statements about potential and actual 
difficulties resulting from parents helping with 
instruction are informative and we have included 
them at some length. This may give greater weight 
to teachers^ feelings about problems with parent 
involvement than is merited by the overall responses 
to this question. Readers should bear in mind that 
all eleven teachers felt parents should be Involved 
in their children's school. Furthermore, five 
teachers mentioned favorably "helping with instruction" 
as a way parents should be involved. The comments of 
the five teachers who expressed. reservations about 
this type of involvement are reported In detail because 
they reveal what sefems to be some important issues. 
Two of those teachers who said they wanterf parents to 
visit and observe the classroom said specifically that 
they did not want parents to help with Instruction, 
Two ether teachers also made it clear that they did not 
want to have parents working in the classroom. 

♦ 

One teacher, who said she felt that parents should 
be involved "in every possible way," also defined some 
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limits for parent involvement. She made it clear that 
she felt teachers should retain control over the 
academic 'program of the class. Another teacher said 
that she had once taught in a parent-run school^. She 
said that the parents there had felt free to come into 
her class and do anything at all — - and that this was 
very disruptive. This ttacher' was certain th^t parent 
involvenent should not go that far. She said that 
parents were welcome to help out as long as t]ifej(^had 

something specific to contribute and could fit into 

^ - — t> 

the structure set up by the teacher. 

Another teacher who felt that parents should be 
involved in the classroom implied some reservations. 



Last year I had super-involved parents; it 
was almost exhausting. I had twelve people 
each week oo different days coitie in and help, 
/^nd to instiruCt_them In what I-had in mind— 
and they wafnted ne to tell them; they didn't 
want me to just say to do something you*d 

Oike that was exhausting. And I got • 
myself all tannled up in just being able to ^ 

* think straight. ^ 



Another con^pl ication inherent in parents -working in 
the classroom was described by two teachers. One said, 
"The children think of their parent as somGone they do 
certain things "fon." She also saiS it was confusing for 
children to have too many different adults around when ' 
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"this one lets them do a thing this way, and this one lets them do some- 
thing else." Because of the potential for confusing the child, she 
said that she preferred not to have parents working in the classroom, 

I 
I 

She added that children should be able to do things on their own In the 
school that they could take home and stjare wtth their parents. The 
other teacher spoke about value conflicts between parents and teachers. 
She said that conferences were Important so that teachers could learn 
about parents' values and help parents to see what the teacher Is trying 
to accomplish. She said that every year she encountered some parents 
whose beliefs about what children should be learning were so very different^ 
from heri own . " *~r - 

6.7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

All the Follow Through aides thought parents should be involved 
in their children's school. They mentioned visiting and helping jh 
classrooms, helping with field trips, attending parent activities, and 
communicating ^ith the teacher and aide as ways for parents to be in- 
volved. They also recognized some limits for parents on how involved 
they could be, such as time limitations and personal needs and interests. 

6.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE ' 
* The question about parent involvement provided rich information. 
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because five of the aides are also parents of children in Follow 
Through, The combination of a desire for more parent involvement . 
and the recognition of problems in util izing^arents productively 
when they do want to become involved suggests that it might be 
fruitful to discuss the general question of how parents can best\ 
be involved in the school, keeping in mind the limitations on what 
'parents want to do and are able to do and, the'limitations on the 
amount of time teachers can devote to working with parents. Another 
interjssting point in these responses is that the reasons aides gave 
"toiTwhy parents should be involved in their children's school - 
focused on helping the children* This is certainly a good and 
*iuff^'cient reason for parents to be involved. However, it should 
be nbted th^t our interviews with parents suggest that some parents 
find! involvement in the school personally rewarding to themselves 
,as wfen as helpful to their children, 

6.,9 I DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 

I Question Asked: \ ^^'^ 

i ' V • ; 

; 1 . Do you fe el that parents should b^ involved in their 
I children's school? If so, in ^what ways ? 

All eleven aides agreed that parents shpi^ld be involved in the 

schocl. Specifying way^ in v/hich parents ^can be involved in the 

schodl, aides talked about parents either *visi ting -in 'the cl/ssrodm* 



(6), helping with instruction (4), or helping with field tt;ips (4), 
A totla'' of nine aid^^s mentioned one or.mtire 6f these possibilities'. 
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Aides also talked about communication between parents and' teachers 
(6) and about participation i n^cRbori^ctlTTlri^--fOf^amits_ 



Responses to Question: "In what ways should parents be in- 
volved in their children's school?" 



Category of IhvdiVenierit 


Favorable MentiMS.^ 


Visits to claisroom 




Helping In classroom 


4 


Helping with field trips 


. 4 


Conmunications ' 


6 


Parent activities 


6 



An essential pair^of visiting and'helping iii the classroom was 
described as parents observing their chfldrerfirt school. Some of 
the favorable mentions"we counted as "visits" may have been intended 
to include "helping" but did not mention helping explicitly. One 
aide related an- incident concerning'-iTarent help with a field trip. 
A bus had been ordered for the trip but failed to appear, so parents 



werfe called'and five quickly arrived with cars to take the children, 
and the parents proved to be very helpful at the destination as well. 

/ Six aides mentioned the importance of communication betweea 
p'arents and teachers as a form of parent involvements One aide ex- 
plained that the teacher she works with invites parenjts to come" talk 
with Her anil spends a great deal of time telling them what their 



children will be doing and explaining procedures. This aide said she 
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thought .parents appreciated knowing so much about what is" happening. 

Another afde used her experience as a parent to illustrate the 
importance of talking with the teacher. She said she had been 
surprised^to learn that one of her children had not been doing well 
in school. When she returned from the conference she. talked with 
her child about trying harder. With her encouragement the child 

:> 

did so and developed some important skills. 

Parent activities, such as suppers, volleyball games, workshops 
for parents, and parent-teacher meetings were rtientioned by six aides 
as important forms of involvement, One aide said there had been a 
special supper jfist for the parents in her classroom' that had been 
very successful with almost all parents attending. The feeling 
seemed to be that events such as these allow parents to get to know 
teachers and aides and enables them to communicate more freely. 

' Nine aides volunteered various reasons wtiy parent involvement 
is important. Three themes, were expressed. One was that it is 
important for parents to show their interest in what the child is 
doing. ' Another was that parents .need to know what their children 
are doing in school, Thi^was stated very strongly by onB aide. 
She said she always ended up saying the same thing to parents: "Get 
"in your school and find o*ut,".and that this was the only way for 
parents to understand What is happening. The third theme was that 
by visiting the school parents can learn what they need to know to 
help their children. One aide said, "If you can get parents to 
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think it's a great thing... and praise the child for doing good 
work... it certainly gives a lot more positive reinforcement." 
Another stressed ^e need for consistency on discipline between 
the home and the school, saying that it is really hard^ to carry ^ 
out discipline in school without support "from parents. 

Some problems with parental involvement were also mentioned. 
One problem is simply the amount of time that parents have to give 
to school business. An aide pointed out that some parents have , 
personal problems and that they appreciate being able to turn a 
child over to the school. Another aide worried about the' danger 
of parents becom,ing too involved for the child's own good: "I think 
it's helpful. ..except perhaps In some cases where parents are over- 
zealous and maybe push a kid beyond their ability and I think that 
can be... awful for the kid." One aide echoed the feeling expressed 
to us by the teacher she works with that too many parents get in- 

r « 

volved by complaining. 

6.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

All three administrators agreed strongly that parents should be 
involved. They were primarily concerned with the kind of help parents 
couW provide in the cjassroom and with makjng it possible for parents 
to understand the school and the Follow Through program. 

6.11 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The strength of the three administrators' opinions that parents 
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ought to tje in the school as much as possible suggests that there 
is indeed agreement among administrators about the desirability of 
involving parents. 

The two principals expressed the concern that the parents learn 
more about the nature of the program, so that they are better able 
to understand and support it. It may be that the^project director's 
major concern, that the parents feel free to come 4nto the school, 
is a pre-condi ticn for parent invclvement. 

6.12 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Question Asked r 

^ 1. Do you feel that parents stioul d be involv ed in their 
children's school? If so, in what ways ? ' - - 

V(hen asked if they thoqght parents should ])e involved in their 

children's school, all three administrators said, ''yes," with 

enthusiasm. All three thought the-following tv;o- things were important: 

(a)^ parents being in the school and helping in the classroom; and (b) 

parents understanding what is happening in the school* The project 

director said that teachers should take the initiative in contacting 

parents, by home visits or coffee hours, and let them know what is 

happening in the classroon). Then, they should try to get parents to 

help. Parents could help by supporting the teacher and helping the 

child with things sent home by the teacher. She said that children 

\ ' 

\ 
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feel good when they'^know their parents are interested in what they 
bring home from, school or if their parents come on. a field trip or 
to helg in the classroom. She also said that meetings and other 
parent activities are good: "Just for parents to fefel that they 
can collie in to school — that can open up the classroom." 

Both of the principals stressed the importance of educating 
the. parents so that they will know better how .to help out at home 
and appreciate more what the school and the Follow Through Program 
are doing. One principal, who, listed a number of ways he felt 
that parents stiould be l^nvolyed, said that he wished some of the^ 
parent workshops could. have "more guts," He preferred' that more 
of the, workshops be academic and informative about the EDC 
approach to education. The other principal noted that getting 
'parents to work with the school increases the amount of inter- 
action among peopXe from the different neigtibof hoods served by 
the school. The sah^ principal saw reduction^ of parents ^ fears 
about schools and^ Involvement of the community in decision- 
making as important goals, 

6, 13 SUMMARY OF PARENT RESPONSE ' 

Many of the questions asked of parents had to do with their 
involvement in their child's school. Parents were asked questions 
about what they do in th'e school, what they would like to do and why 
they feel as they do about parent involvement. In general, there 
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was agreement that parents should be involved. About half of the ' 
parents interviewed described themselves as being active in the 
school as visitors or volunteers or by attending parent activities. 
Nearly all said they had some communication with school personnel . 
about their children, (iiote: Parent comments v/ere recorded j*n 
writing by parent- interviewers. Quotation marks set off statements 
as recorded by the interviewers.) 

6.14 ANALYSIS OF PARENT RESPONSE 

Some of the barriers to parent involvement described by aides 
were confirmed by parents who said they didn't have time to be in- 
volved or who said they wouVd need child care. However, it does 

9. 

not seem that there_ are problems wi,th parents not knowing abouf 

•i activities or wanting other kinds of act1vitie|. 

It is interesting to note that most parents who were inter- 
viewed thought they could help their children by becoming- invol ved 

• rn the school and several thought such invo^lvement was a good thing 
for themselves. This kind motivation deserves further exploration 

-by these planning ways parents to be involved in the school. As 
a result, parents might be abTe to deri-ve more personal benefits 
from their rel^ationship with the school. This would seem to be an 
important aspect of parent involvement. 

6.15 DlTAIL of parent RESPOfiSE 

From the questionnaire (see appendix) given to fourteen 
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Burlington parents, the following questions seem relevant to parent 
involvement. ' 

A. VISITING OR HELPING IN THE CLASSROOM 

1 . Have you ' ever visited your child *s school? ' 

11 yes 

_0 no 

Have you visited there once, a few times, or often? 

if 

1 once 

7 a few times v 

8. often . 

Once: Nof^^ecently, Had a chat with teacher last year. 
A few times: "Only if J have to, I used to go often/' — 
At least twice a year. 

Often: "Tm .there almost every day for different 
^ reasons." —Last year'mostly. At open houses and meet- 
' ' ings with teachers- ' ' . • 

\ . ^ 

2. Have you ever helped as a volunteer at school? 
7 yes 

7 no • 

The 7 parents whq indicated that they have not^ volunteered at 
school were asked: 

W ould you like to volunteer at school? 

1 yes 

2 no ^ r 
T no response 

(If yes) what would help you to do this? ^ (Probe for things like 
child care, being asked by teacher, etc, ) 

Responses included: ■ v 
—Not active because of my health. . 
. --Can't because I have to be at home to answer telephone 
fqr husband's business. 
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—Can't because I work all day* 
—Time. ' 

All four parents who said they would like to volunteer also 
said th^y are unable to volunteer. - ' 

(If yes, yeu have volunteered-) : 

a- ' How ofter> would you say yOu have helped: once, a few times , 
or often? 

once 
T' a few times 
5^ often 

b. Did the teacher, or someone else, ask for your help, or did you 
offer your help? ^ ~ ] ' T*^ 

6^ parents offered (teacher asks sometimes). 
' 1 someone asked ("teacher asked for mothers to come in and 
help")* 

c. What did you -do as a volunteer? 

Responses to this' question can be divided into two main 
categories: activities related to the classroom' and parent 
activities. ^ 

Activities related to the classroom : 

4 parents mentioned helping with class trips 
2 parents mentioned helping with parties 

Other things mentioned included: 
—Show children how to cook. 
—Arts and crafts. 
•-Helped in classroom. 

"Sometimes took aide's place and I us^ to go in one day 

a week to hefp with children. 
—Whatever else I'm needed for. 

Parent activities: 

•-Auction 
—Bingo 
;— PAC Board 

--Projects to earn money for the school. 

—"I taught nutrition and education workshops" (to parents). 

4 
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3. of the parents who volunteered mentionecLvolunteering in 

\- both classroom and parent activities. 
3 mentioned only classroom related activities, 
t mentioned only fjarent activities. " 

Was volunteering at school a good experience for you? 
0. no 

All seven parents Who had volunteered at school- said it was 
a good experience for them. ^ ' • ' 

i 

The following reasons were given: 

— rve gotten to meet a lot of people. I feel if l*m 
intereste^l in school > the child will have a better 
interest in school . 

-^I enjoy it and have done this type of thing for a long ^ 
time,' even for older children not in Follow -Through* 

—Like to work^wTth children. Children enjoy it." 

"Learn more about school" program, 

—Learn a lot about people and children. . 

—I needed the experience working" with groups. - 

—At the time, I enjoyed it. - ' 



Do you plan to do this kind of thing again? 
6 yes 

One said: If I'm ever asked to help with anything. 
Three said: Enjoy doing it; worthwhile experience.. 

One said: So I pan know what's happening to my children. 

One said: I'm' homeroom mother for Follow Through cRift's 
class. ^ * ' 

X no (Does not plan to volunteer again) 

"Unless it is to work as an aide." 

This 'parent made it clear that she Would lik.e to work as. 
a paid aide, Mt does not intend to volunteer any more. 
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B. PARENT ACTIVITIES - ' \ • 

1* Have you ever at*tended a meeting of the PTO (Parent-Teacher 
OrgCTization)? I 
— , 

8. yes . * 

\6 no 

' ^' Of 'those responding yes, one oarertt added that they were 

joint meetings (of PTA and and another said "last year," 

Have you attended a meeting of PTO Once, a few times, or often? 

1 .once • . , . * . b - ^ * 

T a few times ' - 

I 'often ' ^ \ \ 

Z. , Have you ever attended/ameeting of the PAC" (Policy Advisory 
* Comnittee )? I ^ ' , 

a* Have you attended' a PAC meeting tonce, a few times, or often? 

Z once - - -- -~ — - , - 

_ "a few times ^ 
6 often ^ . ^ ' 

^ Three parents who sai.d they often attended PAC'meetings also 

said that they are or were members of PAC, One had been a 
^hairperson^for two years. - j 



b- Have you ever taken^part in an activity or talked with an EDC 
Follow TJirough advisor? 

6 yes 

]T no M ' 

2 no response 

One parent explained her contact with an EDC advisor had ■ 
been at a workshop. Another mentioned she had been on 
the board of PAC last year. 
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c- Do you know what EDC advisors do? * . . ^ > 

— " ' — — — % • . * 
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' 6 yes • ■ . 

6 no . ' . " 

1 no response ^ ' 

Although an explanation of the above question was not 
requested^ one parent offered the response: "They help 
if (jfou -have any problems."' 

"(The next iwo' questions were responded to -by tlie" 8 parents ^who; ^ 
indicate^ that they have' ^attended' parent rpeetingsT) 

'i 

3. What are some of tKe reasons you go. to parent meetings? 
^ i responses focused on goring to parent meetings to find out 



more about what is going on at school . 

Included as reasons were: / 

—to take part in planning activities. 
~I wanted to find out how my children were doing. 
—My kids have a lot Of complaints about the ^eac^hers, 
so I go to coij^lain a little bit. 



4. Have you participated in any other Follow Through parent 

activities (other than meetings) such as: the garden project ^ 



parent workshops and suppers? 

1 yes 

0 no 

Other parent activities mentioned were: 
6 mentioned suppers 

5 mentioned ^workshops (one specified Christmas workshop) 
* ^1 mentioned volleyball 
1 mentioned Garden Project 

All 8' parents f/ho indicated that they go to parent meetings 
also indicated taking part in other Follow Through parent 
. activities. 
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Would yotLUke to participate in other activities? ^ 

,^ out of this group of g parents indicated interest in ' 

"other" activities, but did not specify particular ' 
' ictivities^ ^ ^ • 

^ Jl' parent' said that health problems limited' their participation^ 

1 -parent said: "If I Jiave time." 

^1 parent said: , "Q^ending on what'they were; and if it was 
slDmethingT^as interested in," 

{Th€ next two questions were responded, to by the 6^ parents who had /. 
tndicafed they had not attended parent meetings. 

Did you know that there are parent meetings? 

z. y^s 

0, no 

s Z no response * . . 

to 

VWould you like to attend parent meetings? ^ * ' ' 

2 yes r 

T no ' ^ ^ . ' ' 
1_ no response ' 

5"!^- Have you participated in any FolJow Through parent activities 

' (other than meetings) such as, the garden project, parent work- ' 



.shops, and suppers? 

1 yes (suppers) ^ 

T no ' 

T no response 

. Orte parent'who had not participated in either meetings or other 
activities cornnented^ • "Tm not- very social." 

Would you like to participate in -other activities? 

1 yes * . . 

One parent who said yes, indicated she'would bring things 
to v&rious activities, such as baked goods% but finds Ht 
Impossible to attend, V ^ 

3 no ^ 

T no response 



6; How do you hear about parent Sictivities? 

• ^ 0 haven't he^rd . . 

TT notices \ ^ ' 

" _4 telephone calls ' - . ' 

_6. newsletter , ^. > ^ 

0 talking with tthet parentis ' ' 
^ " ' n[ other {specify)""and from kids" 

No one Indicated that they haven't heard- about parent activi- 
ti^, ^notices seemed to be the way most parents heaifd about 
, such activities, 

7. How is it best to notify you about activities, fof parents? - y 

6^ notices , ^ ' " . - ' 

5^ newsletter , ,4. 

2 telephone call 

Tv"Same^way as they have bjren: paper from scho9l:'^ ^ 

Several comments were offered about notice^s: ' ' 

--^^hildren bring them home chucked in. their pockets, but 

I prefer this. ' ^ - ' 

— The^kids always* bring home the notices^ 
^ ---They should ma.il notices because sometimes cRildren don^t 

. ' get them home at. all . 

8. Do you'-have'any diff icul tijss in arrangir^ to -come to parent - 
activities? * , . ^ ^ . 

1 yes- \ ^ — , ^ , ; 
T no 

T no response - ' " * 

^ ' ■ ■ . J . ^ ^ 

One pare;it just said "time" was a difficulty/ 
Five parents mentioned chilcl care as a'difficulty in 
arranging to come* - " . . . 

Some conments^^n child care were:. * . ' ' ' " , ' 

* - , ^ • * 

--Can't get— babysitter. 

— I have* trouble getting child care on weekdays because 
' of school. Parents don't like- letting children ' 

sit then. 

• * ** <■ - • f 

- 9.' ■ Ar^e there acttvities^whlch y(MJ would v1 ike to see availahle for . 
parents that have ntit been mentioned? - '■ '., '-^ 

o'' 2 yes ■ , . - . ' 

T? no ■ ' : ^ • 

/ * The two activities suggested Were: a class in modern 

' . math and a basketball game. 

♦ \ * ^ > ♦ . 

* ' . " J • * 
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Both parents indicated that they would be willing to help 
make these activities possible. 



C. COMMUNICATION 

1 • Can you tell me the ways you learn about how 

(Folrow Through child) Is doing in school? 

12. talk with teacher 
^ talk with others at school 
^ • . H talk with child\(specified: she tens me) 

6 watch child (1 specified observing in the classroom.) 
0 don't know \ , ^ 

_2 other (--learns whep child brings hom6 papers; 
--learns at meetings) 

The following questions (2 and 3) were asked of the 
.parents who said they talked with the teacher:, 

2. Would you say you have talked with 's (Follow ^ 

Througn chi Id ) teacKer : T ' * 

2 once 

T a few times^. 
T often 

^ 2 Parents indicated that they have "not yet" talked with the 
. teacher this year. 6ne said that her child had a "new 
^ teacher"; another mother explained she had a new baby to ^ 

care for* 

X parent indicated that she had talked with the teacher "but 
not ab^t school work." 

3. Does the teacher ask for a meeting or do you ask to talk with 
the teacher? 

^ teacher asks 
3_ parents ask 
3^ both 

--Got note from teacher to make an appointment anytime I ^ 
wanted to. 

Specific occasions for talking with teacher included: 

^ , go tc^ open house at night. 

--Coffee hour to talk with teacher. 
—Teacher sent home note to set up meeting. 
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D. HOW PARENTS VIEW THEIR ROLE IN THEIR CHILD'S SCHOOL EXPERIENCE ^ 

1. Do you d t your involvement in the school can help 

your ch eaucation? ~ 

10 yes 

T no 

T both I 

[T no r-^ponse ! 

The 10 parents who responded that they do feel their invoWe- 
ment (in the school) can help their chiTJ's education, 
included three i interpretations of "help'': 

6^ parents responded that the child feels good when parent 
is Involved in school 

.-Makes child feel good when someone is interested. 

--When you help at school child appreciates it. 
. "The kids feel important If the parents participate, 

"If they know you care they will probably try harder, 
butif.^the# feel you don't care then they don't 
either* „ _ 

2 parents responded that a sense of partnership between 
parent and child, and parent and teacher helps child 

"By being involved, I know what my child is doing. Then 

I can help her. 
"He knows I'm there and interested in his school and^his 

problems and the teacher and I will help him together. 

X parent responded that parent's active role can help to 
change things 

—By making suggestions for better things and trying to 
change things that aren't right. 

Of the two parents who do not feel that their involvement 
(in the school) can help tlieTr child's education, one 
stated: ''I do what I can at home." 

The other clearly stated that she felt: "It's the teacher's 
duty to teach them, not me. What do parents know about 
teaching children, actually." 
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One parent responded yes and no — "Involving myself with 
my child's school work will help her, but joining school 
organizations has little to do with her education." 

It would seem that most^ parents who were interviewed see 
ia strong connection betwae^n their involvotient at school 
and their child's education. ; 

Do you see any benefits for you, personally, in being active 
in the school? ' 

i yes 
5 no 

T no response 

The 8 parents who said they do see benefits for' themselves 
personally, in being active Tr the school, said that they: 

—Like meeting people (teachers and other parents). 
—Like helping children. ^ 
—Find satisfaction in knowing what is going on. 
—Enjoy another interest besides their work. 
"Like learning new things. 

Their comments included: 

~(It) gives me a chance to be with other people who have 

children in the school . 
—Contact with other parents. 
—Contact with teachers on a social basis. 
—I learned new things and helping children makes me^eel 

better. 

--I enjoy being around children. . .better than staying home 
alone all day. 

Do you think you might be more active: 

if you know more about school activit ies? 

~1 : ^ 



_3 yes . 
10 no . 
1 no response 

if child care were provided? 



1 yes 
8 no 

T possibly 
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if other kinds of ^tctivities were possible? 

1 yes 
H no 
] no response 

These responses suggest several possible ways to increase 
parent activity in the school: 

—Increase information available on ways in which parents 
might be "active" in the school (see V.6 on how it's 
best to notify parents about activities in which they 
, are welcome to participate.) 

—Explore possibilities for expanding the availability of 
child care, for evening meetings as well as during 
the day. 

Creating "other activities" does not seem of rmjch interest 
to this group of responding parents. 
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CHAPTER 7 

VIEWS ON CHILDREN'S LEARNING: BURLINGTON 
TEACHERS, AIDES, ADMINISTRATORS, AND PARENTS 

7.1 INTRODUCTION 

Teachers, aides, administrators and parents were asked 
questions designed to determine 1) what they thought were the most 
important goals for children in school, 2) which areas were being 
satisfactorily dealt with in the school and 3) which areas needed 
improvement. 

Our pi' 'pose in asking about goals for children's learning was 
to learn about differences and similarities in the opinions of ' 
people in these groups and to compare their statements on goals 
for children's learning with those made by EDC Follow Through. The 
questions about which goals were being met and whigh areas needed 
improvement were included to identify areas for attention by EDC 
advisors. 

7.2 and 7.3 OVERALL SUNWARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE, 

ADMINISTRATOR AND PARENT RESPONSE ^ 

t 

In listening to the responses of these four groups in 
Burlington, we distinguished statements related to the learning 
of basic skills , particularly reading and math, from statements 
related to learning of social attitudes and behavior , such as 
self-reliance and respect for others. A major area of agreement^;; 
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among people in 'all four groups is that both types of 
learning are important. The most striking .differences 
can be seen as differences in emphasis or interpretation 
concerning these two types of learning. 

Social attitudes and behavior v/ere related to emotional 
growth and maturity by teacTiiers. They stressed the need to 
help children become more self-reliant, more respectful of 
others, and more responsible for taking care of themselves. 
The aides alsosaw this type of learning as important* and 
talked of it as a necessary pre-condition for "academic 
learning. Some aides were .also concerned vnth discipline 
problems. Since many of, the aides are parents of Follow 
Through children, it is not surprising that -this concern was 
also found among the parents interviewed. In contrast to 
the concern for discipline expressed by parents and aides, 
the administrators said little about discipline. 

^The differences in emphasis for children's learning 
suggest that further exploration among groups might be worth- 
while. The need for sharing points of view seems clear 
because the differ-^nces in perspective could create misunder- 
standings aboui what children should be learning* Clarification 
of common goals^^could, support cooperative efforts am.ong groups 
in implempntinq the Fol lo^sMJiifWiiL^ 
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7.4 and 7. 5 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Burlington teachers gave special emphasis fo the following 
goals, which also appear in the EDC goals for children listed in\^ 
the 1974-75 Proposal for Continuation of the EDC Open Education 
follow Through Program . Part One, (p^. 20-21): ^ 

— Children taking responsibility for their own learning- 
showing initiative, self-reliance, self-motivation. 

— Children expressing themselves freely and intelligibly , 
through spoken language. ^ . 

— Emotional development — a sense of self-worth and 
trust: 

— Social responsibility and respect for others. 

The teachers' equal emphasis on both social and academic 
development is consistent with the goals of the EDC Follow Through 
program. One of the main tenets of EDC Follow Through is that 
both the cognitive and the affectjye domains are important and 
deserve^ thoughtful attention by teachers. It is not possible to 
say from the data available whether the teachers we inters 
viewed held this belief before they became involved in Follow 
Through or whether it is a consequence of their involvement. 
Neither is it possible from this data to compare this group of 
teachers with teachers outside of Follow Through. However, It 
seems significant that there is agreement on this point between 
the teachers and the sponsor. 
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There are. some differences between the goals stated by the 
teachers and those set out by EDC, The list of EDC goals for 
children places. greater emphasis on children's self-expression and 
creativity. The Follow Through teachers, on the other hand, said 
more about widening children's horizons and placed more emphasis 
on the importance of reading. 

The fact that all teachers^ expressed satisfaction with some 
of their goals may be considered an indicator of a fairly high 
level of satisfaction, 

I 

7.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question asked: 

1 , What are the most important^ goals you are trying to 
accomplish in your teaching? 

All eleven teachers responded by mentioning goals for chil- 
dren's learning. Six also talked about their goals for the devel- 
opment of their own teaching styles. 

Goals related to children's learning can be placed into four 
categories: (a) helping children become more independent; (b) 
getting children to like and accept themselves; (c) helping 
children to be able to work well together; and (d) academics. The 
table shows how many teachers nientioned and how many emphasized 
each category. . ^ 
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Responses to Question 1. "Goals for Teaching" having to do with 

children's learning 



Category 


Mentions 


Emphasis 


♦ 

{a ) Become <f ndependent 


6 


6 


(b) Like selves 


7 


S 


(c) Work together 


2 


2 








(d) Academics 


7 


3 



'^An eleven teachers mentioned either helping children become more inde 
pendent or getting children .to like Sn!P^ccept themselves. Nine put 

'Special emphasis on one^^the other, or both. Some teachers did not 
distinguish between the two categories, as the following quotation- ^ 
indicates: 

I think academic things are Important, but I think 

— how children feel about themselves and how they view 

themselves in relationship to the world and t0 learning* 
to being responsible kinds of people and to feeling tlt|t 
they have accomplishments, whatever they may be are 
' terribly Important. I think if people view themselves 
positively, the other kinds of learning follow ... and 
If they don^t feel good abo.ut themselves they don't do 
well no matter how much you cram down their throats* 

Two of the six teachers who talked about goals related to thetr 
own teaching style referred to moving from being "structured" to be- 
coming mere individualized in their teaching. One teacher said, "I 
feel very committed to the fact that when all the money goes and 
when we don^t have aides, that the kinds of ways one... the kinds of 
H^'ngs that I said are important with children still can hapj)en." 
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She went on to say that some people think the way teachers work 
with children in Follow Through can only be done with the 
aides and the extra materials, but that she feels sure it can happen 
even with only one teacher. Other teachers, in discussing goals for 
their own development as teachers, spoke of becoming more in tune with 
what children i^ed, getting better organized, becoming more confident, 
and improving ways of extending and connecting children's learning. 

Question asked: 

2. Vfhatlinds of things do you feel - ft is important for children 
to be doing and learning durinjf the early grades . 

One teacher who had said, '*My main goal is to help every child feeT 

successful," in response to Question 1. about teaching. goals, stressed 

academic matters in" "resporrse-to-^Jiiestion 2. about the things that it is 

important for children to be doing and learning. When asked Tf~there^- . 

was a contradiction there, she replied: 

I don't see how you can like yourself if you can*t 
read and write when you're seven years old of eight 
years old. I know some of tham feel kind of dumb 
about themselves. And when fhey do learn some new 
word or something, they're excited about it. 
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Responses to Question 2. "Important things for children to be 

doing and learning." 



Category 


Mentions 


Learning basic skills 


n 


Learning attitudes or behaviors 

-J 


8 


Being exposed to new things 

i : — : 


4 



* / 

Just as all eleven teachers mentioned children gaining inde- 
pendence and liking themselves as important goals for their teaching 
all teachers interviewed said something about "basic skills" as 
being important for children to learn. Several of the teachers 
explained the nee'd to learn skills' for broader purposes, for example 
in order to do other tKings, or as a part of life. Three teachers,- 
stressed that this learning should be at the learner's own pace. 

Along with basic skills, eight teachers included the importance 
of children learning certain attitudes or modes of behavior. The 
behaviors Vaned--w44ely, from developing good learning habits to 
becoming more aware of their bodies and manipulating materials 
with their hands. Stx of these teachers said something about 
children learning to work together and becoming more responsible 
for themselves. Four teachers said that it was important for 
children to be 'exposed to new things, especially to things they 
might not have the chance to do or learn about at home. Field 
trips were mentioned in this^ regard, along with activities like 

" . t 
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cooking and sewing. One teacher included tasting unusual food at 
lunch in this category. 
Questions asked: 

3. Which of tlie things you think children should be doing 
and learning are you most satisfied with in your class- , 
room ? 

4. Which of those things would be most likely to improve ' 
iayour classroom? . \ 

All teachers expressed satisfaction with at least some of 
their goals A teacher who stressed independence said the children 
in her class were becoming more self-reliant* Two teachers who 
said.they wanted to expose children- to new things to stimulate 
their thinking, expressed satisfaction with the' opportunities for 
exploration and expression through manipulative materials in their 
classrooms. Two teachers who said it was most important for chil- 
dren to get good math and reading skills said the children were 
progressing, "step-by-step," moving closer to their expected ^rade 
levels, A teacher who talked about children learning to work to- 
gether said they were doing better at this, that there was less 
need for adult supervision, and there were' fewer fights, particularly 
when the children were involved in self -chosen activities. 

One teacher did r'^^ respond to the question aBout improvements. 
-Another said she could think of anything. A third had described, 
in detail, substantial changes that had recently been made in the 
organization of her classroom, changes designed to make' it more 
orderly and to contribute to the children's academic progress. On,e 
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teacher responded in terms of improving her own abilities to 

\ \ 
organize the room, io hear and respond to kids better, and to 

help children extend an interest into learning a variety of things* 

Another said she wanted children to be better able to use reading, ' 

writing, books and materials to answer questions on their own. The 

remaining six teachers were equally di\^ided between those emphastz- 

ing learning things in addition to basic skills and emphasizing 

social interaction. One af the three teachers who said they wanted 

children to be learning additional kjnclsi of things, said^she felt 

weak in science and wanted to do more with it. The^othe^'two both 

said they needed to set up other "areas," spaces witWn the class-^ 

room for specific activities. One talked about .science arid social 

studies areas, the other about dramatics, plants, and a quiet^ 

corner. The thfee who talked, about social interact1t)n mentioned 

the need for more cooperation among children. One said that^ social 

growth was beginning to occur tut going slowly.^ Another, who had 

emphasized ifcademic goals and satisfaction with progress on 

academics, just sa'id that progress was not-as„ good in the social 

realm. • . 

7.7 and 7.8 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS bF AIDE RESPONSE . ^' . ^ 

Burlington aides stressed the learning of basic skills (with 
several Specific mentions of reading) and learning of social atti- 
tudes ^d behavior^ There were several mentions of the importance 
^of stru9ture and/or discipline. All aides %aid, they" were satisfied 



with at least one of the goals theyj considered mo^t important j'n 
the classroom, ^ Aides held differeYit views of which areas needed 
improvement. Categories mentioned included social growth -and 'basic 
skills -and, more speciftc^Uy, recognition and diagnosis of Ifearn- 
ing disabilities, discipline, and improvement of. aides' own abilities 
'in- various areas. In general, the aides displayed marlced insight 

into the problems children have=in the classropm'and sympathy with • 

. ; . »■ 

thteir needs-. ^ . • ' . ^ 

The aides' combination of academic and social learning .goal 
for children is in agreement with the goals of EDC and of the 
teachers. One element contributed by aides that teachers did not 
talk about was the idea of social learni'ng os, a precondition fqr 
academic learrving. Aides .'strestied the need for children- to learn 
to get ajqng with others biefore.academic learning can take pjafce. 
It seems useful to ask what implicatiotts this difference between : 
teachers'* 'and aides' efriphasis might have for the program; One 
ramification might be more EDC advisor attention to aides, regard-r " 
ing their concerns about children's behavior and soci^al learning. 

It seems significant that so many of the aides spoke as parents 
of follow Through children. The fact that their attitu^les seemed 
congruent, with those of the teachers and S^ith EDC's goals is 
encouraging for the involvement of parents in Fallow Through- class- 

I I 

rooms. Aidesi who are also parents, have found satisfying roles 
i-n Follow through and support the goals; of the program." Although 
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this is undoubtedly easier for aides to do as they work regularly 
fn the classroom it suggests that parent yoUnteers could also 
work well in F.ollow Through classrooms. 

7.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE ' - 

Question Asked: 

1. What kinds ofSthings do you feel it is most important . 
for children to be doing and learning 1n school in the 
ea rly grades? 

When asked whal^was most important for children in' the early 
grades to be doing and learning, ten of the eleven aides answered 
in terms of both basic skills and social attitudes or- behavior. / 
Three stressed basic skills first and then mentioned social learn- 
ing. The other s^en aides reversed the order, talking, about 
ttiings like learning to get- along with the Qther children first 
and then saying that basic skills were important. The eleventh 
>ide stressed basic skills and the ways they can be learned. 

Three aides implied there are certain pre-conditions for 
learning l^sic skills. One said, "I think they have to settle down 
before they can learn anything," explaining that this meant being 
able to sit and listen. Another aide believed children, had to have 
good feejings about themselves. She said that 'many children come 
to school feeling that tliiy"7n>fd and ^hat this feeling has to be 
changed before they can learpT^ They need to have positive exper- 
iences that^help them to like themselves. According to this aide, 
. -the next step i^ relating with other children in the classroom. 
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After these two pre-conditfons are met, she said, the children can 
"merge into learning situations in the classroom*" 

I The third aide who mentioned pre-conditions for learning made a 

point of the special role that aides can play. She, said: 

I think a child has to te comfortable with a 
teacher and with an aide, I think with an aide, 
a child is comfortable because in the back of his 
little mind he knows that the aides are mothers, 
and that means a lot to them. 

She said most of the aides are known in the neighborhood, which 

often makes children more confortable with them than with a new teacher. — 

The kinds of things aides mentioned -under the category "learning 
social attitudes and behaviors" included ^getting along with other children, 
learning to share, learning consideration, and learning to take respon- 
sibility for things like cleaning up. Sharing was seen as one of the 
hardest parts of getting along with others. One aide said, >"A lot of 
them don^t share, • .they hate sharing, . .maybe it*s because a lot of them 
don^t have things at home," and added that they need to learn to share 
the attention of adults too.^ Another aide put the same kind of learn- . ; 
ing in terms bf "y?espect," not hurting others, realizing that they 
can't do certain things at certain times*, 

The basic skills aides said children should be learning included 
reading, writing, arithmetic, science,'and recognition of colors and shapes. 
Reading, ^mentioned explicitly by eight aicies, was the specific skill most 
frequently mentioned. Two aides stressed discipline and structure as 
necessary for children to learn basic skills.^ One aide said that 
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children require at least a "semi-structured" class, in which they 
know they have to sit down and do reading and other work, in order 
to insure that they learn the basic skills. The other aide spelled 
out her' concept of "structure". She said that children need some 
pressure to learn things, they they should have some drill, especially 
on numbers, even if it Isn't fun, adding don't think we should 
always feel guilty if learning isn't fun." 

One aide's comments illustrate the predominant aides* view 
stressing both social attitudes and behavior and basic skills as 
critical. She strongly stated that the first thing she was con- 
cerned about 4s that children learn to respect each other; then 
it*s important for them to read, write and do arithmetic. She went 
on to talk about a j>oy in her class who couldn't rea^, saying that 
she felt he had the ability to learn, but somehow hadn't been 
helped enough in reading with the result that he now lacked con- 
fidence in his ability to learn to read. 

Two other aides stressed the importance of reading and express- 
ed some doubts about the success of Follow Through in teaching - 
reading. They thought the program was a little too open with regard 
' to reading and that some children failed to learn to read as a 
result. 

Questions asked: 

2. Which of the things vou feel children should be doing and 
learning are you most satisfied with in your classroom ? 

' 3, Which of those things would you most like to improve in 
your classroom ? ~ 
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— filll e1evfiD_aid.es_w ere satisfied w ith_at least one of the areas they 

' ■ ^ 

had listed as being most important. Three said they were pleased with 
everything and then listed some of the specifics. Reading, phonics, \ 
and math were cited by two aides as areas of satisfaction. Two aides 
said they were pleased with progress in social attitudes and behaviors, 
one telling a story about a girl who had been very disruptive in class 
at first, but who has been able to stop, crying and start working with 
others, making it rmich easier for her to enjoy school and for the rest 
of the class to like her. * , 

Two aides made a point of saying how much they enjoyed working with 
the particular teachers they worked with this year, and expressed great 
satisfaction with their own roles in the classroom. 

When discussing Improvements In the classroom, four aides mentioned 
things within the "social** category, two within the **basic skills** area, 
and two, felt that nothing needed improvement at the, time* 

Two aides wanted' to improve their abilities to diagnose children's 
needs. One spoke of the importance of recognizing children with severe 
learning problems and working with them right away. Here she cited the 
help recieved from the Howard Mental Health Center. Another said that in 
math she and the teacher were still "searching for where they (the 
children) are," in order to begin instruction. She attributed the" 
difficulty of diagnosis to the children's having memorized simple 
operations which made it possible for them to get by but which also 
made it difficult for them to progress beyond those operations. When 
asked how they might make the jump, she said they needed the chance to 
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wo rk with mor e manipulative things. 

Two aides talked about the problem of getting children to 
settle down. One said, "If a child fusses with me then I find out 
riijht away if he's had breakfast...! think finding out what's 
really the problem, why he doesn't want to work, is important." 
The other stressed the teacher's and aide's responsibility to en- 
force discipline. S'he said, "They think that they're here_ to play. 
Free play all the time, that's all they askfor," adding that she 
and the teacher try to explain to them that they also have to do 
their work. 

One other aide who spoke of increasing her own skills said she 

s 

would like to learn how to get children who "do what you ask and 
nothing ntore" to be more self-directed. 

7.10 and 7.11 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The Burlington administrators include the two principals and 
the on-site project director for Follow Through. Agreement among 
the three administrators was fairly high. All found reading 
important and placed it within a wider context. All three admin- 
istrators* believed that children should feel good about themselves 
and like school. In general, the statements of the two principals 
had a different tone from that found in other interviews, while the 
project director's statements were similar to the teachers' and 
aides^ The expressed goals of the oHncioals with reaard to 
children's learninq differ in emphasis from those of tpachpr<; and 
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aides because the principals are responsible for the whole school 
and tended to think of their jobs in terms of the long-range impact 
of schooling on society. Both of the principals felt it was important 
for children to learn to make decisions. They agreed with teachers, 
aides, and the Follow Throuqh soonsor that social learning and 
academic learning are both important. The principals were joined in 
that opinion by the project -director, who otherwise expressed opinions 
very similar to those of the teachers. 

7.12 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Question asked: , 

1 . What do you think is important for children to be doing 
and learning in school during the early grades? - 

Both principals thought children should be learning to make 
decisions, obtaining communication skills (including reading), 
experiencing success and feeling good about themselves. The project 
director singled out receding as one thing all children shwjld learn. 
She talked at length about conditions for children's learning. 
Liking school was the n.ajor pre-condition for learning. She also 
feels thdt having a "good teacher" is important to a child's want- 
ing to come to school, along with having many experiences and 
. materials available in the classroom. 

One principal believed the school should help children to feel • 
good about themselves so that in later life they could make decisions 
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Which would benefit society as a whole, although such decisions 
might run counter to their individual interests. 

The other principal discussed the importance of children having 
experiences in making decisions that aren't^of the life and death 
.variety, evaluating the results &f their own choices and making 
other choices, developing their am value systems, and learning how 
to succeed. He said that some children know so well how to fail 
that they must be given the opportunity to learn how to succeed as 
early as possible. Wh^n children are ready, they should learn how 
to communicate by speaking, listening and writing, and non-verbally 
through numbers, letters, symbols and even by ESP. 

Questions asked: 

2. Which of those things are happening to your satisfaction 
in your school ? 

3. Which of those things would you like to improve in your 
school? 

• One principal said that the things he was satisfied with 
depended very much on how he was feeling at the time. The other 
principal said, "I am increasingly confident that we are teaching • 
reading, writing, and arithmetic without dumping on kids. I'm not 
sure that our tests show it yet, but -I feel good about our progress 
here,", ' ^ " 

The principal who said that his satisfactions varied with . 
his mood thought all areas needed improvement because they 
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■• ^ needea to be happen fng faster. If li"riiad"to~ pkFlust one" area 

needing improvement, he said it would be listening - and students, 
faculty, and himself should all learn to do it better. The other 
principal found this question difficult to answer because he thought 
of improvements in temis of Individual teachers in^different times 
and situations. In general, he believed there was a great deal of 
waste of materials and that the children's artistic and creatiye. 
work was not as good as it could be. He thought this could be 
improved if teachers would think about, experiment with, and 
discuss their methods and purposes" with each othef'. The project 
director* had a similar resppnse, saying that the question was too 
vague because she thought in terms of specific classrooms. She 
felt in the preceeding years soire classrooms had allowed too much 
freedom, not giving children enough structure and direction, but 
that this had improved because teachers had grown in their under- 
standing that children need order. She also talked about getting 
volunteers in classrooms to be able to work with each child 
individually. c 

7.13 and 7.14 SUi'M/'^RY AHD AflALYSIS OF PAPIfiT RESPONSE 

Eesic skills wore of primary importance to j3ur1 ington parents, 
with concern for a child's social and emotional growth a strong 
second • Most often these two concerns were mentioned togettier. By 
far the majority of parents were satisfied with how the school 
*See page 30 
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handled the issues they 'felt were most important. Whpn parents-dld 
mention areas needing improvement, they talked about reading and 
the general need for more discipline and less freedom. They also 
commented on the roughness of the children with each other. 

f ' • " 

The apparent satisfaction may in part be a result of the 

manner of selecting parents for interviews, which included five 

parents recommended as being active in the program. We also do 

not know if parents who refused to be interviewed did so because 

of negative attitudes toward the program. However, in spite of 

this bias it seems important that; the program was valued by most 

of the parents interviewed. 

Compared to the other groups who were interviewed, fewer 
parents emphasized the importance of. both academic and^social 
learning, but enough did to indicate a fair degree of agreement 
between program staff and parents about what children should be 
learning. There is some indication that parents placed more 
emphasis on the need for discipline than did other responding 
groups. 

7.15 DETAIL OF PARENT RESPONSE 
Question asked: 

1. What kinds of things do you feel important for your 
child to be doing aod learning at school? 
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F^responses mentioned only the following academic areas: 

- Reading, writing, arithmetic, alphabet printing, numbers, 

- One parent felt that reading is most important, 

- Another said, "Her reading could be better." 

- Another stated, "Just the regular work--reading, " 

3 responses included only areas of children's social and emotional 
growth: 

- Adjust to getting along better with other children at school; 
sharing. ^ 

- Let them work on their own with guidance; not being pushed. 

- How to control temper and learn patience; how to get along 
better with other children. 

•ft 

6 responses were combinations of academic, social and emotional 
growth: 

- Learning to get along with other' people; reading, math, 

- Math, reading and getting along with other children • 

- Reading and arithmetic doing good; learning to be sociable; 
work out problems v/ith students awl parents, 

- Math, reading, getting along better with other children. Not 
^ so many fights. . 

- Doing well in everything; enjnys school. 

- Reading, spelling; likes to be on heY own. 

14 (all) parents interviewed responded to this question in the 
various ways mentioned above. Another way of presenting the 
response is: 

10 responses included reading as important. ^ . 

7_ responses mentioned arithmetic. 

6 responses specified getting along with other children as 
important. 

3 responses included the importance of children working on 
their own. 

Question Asked: 

2. Of the things you have mentioned, which ones do you feel 
get enough attention at your child's schoo l? 

5^ parents felt everything they mentioned was getting enough 
attention. One stated that she liked the whole program— " 
"All children get a lot of attention." 
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4 parents specified academic areas which they feel get enough 
attention: Reading; spelling; numbers. Three of these re- 
sponses noted Improvement; "reacfing--'She*s getting special 
tutoring; spelling getting better." 

1 parent said they are trying to teach her child how to control 
his temper and are very patient with him in doing this. 

1 parent said she couldn't really answer this question because 
she doesn't know what a six year old should be learning at 
this poirlt. 

X parent responded by saying: "I haven't been to school this 
year, but my other boys didn't learn to read as well as I think 
they should. I wasn't satisfied at all with the Follow Through 
program. . . 

Question Asted: 

3. Which things seem to tie getting too little attention ? 
7 responses indicated "none". 

5^ parents did not respond to this question. 
1 felt that reading was a problem in Follow Through. 
X' parent said: "They aren't strict enough." 
Question Asked: 

4. What are the things you liketihost about the Wheeler 
School (including Follow TJirough)? 

13 parents offered favorable responses to this question. 
T' parent said: "I donH think it's any different from any other 
school." 

Responses to this question seemed to refer to three categories: 
(a) staff, (b) school atTOSphere, (c) programs Wheeler School offers 
for children and for parents. Comments also reveal advantages which 
pareatV feel are inherent "in different aspects of the Wheeler School 
' Program. 
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(a) Staff: 



5^ parents specified things they like about the staff at the Wheeler 
School : 

—Staff easy^to talk with, ^ 
' —Good teachers. 
—Cooperation with the staff. 
—Young teachers, up with the times; 
^ like the kids.* 
* » -^-Making, parents welcome in the 

school and welcane to participate. 



jb) School atmosphere: ^ " ^ 

3^ parents specifically commented about the friendly atmosphere._at 
Wlieeler School: ^ 

—Like small school; being able to 
go to school and have them know 
who I am% And chi4dren are not 
numbers. 

—"I like the friendliness in the 
school. The Vhole environment 
^ is wrapped around the kids". It*s 
V a low income area and children get 

■ t to go to a lot of 'different places 

maybe they wouldn't get to go toi" 

(c) Programs the Wheeler School offers(for children and parents): 



7^ pirents referred to: 



— E\|erything to do v<ith Follow ^ 
Through. 

,— **tJhole program is a nice idea. 
Did have doubts about ir,but • 
it seems to be working oiit better 
than expected." v 

—Children enjoy school in genei^al. 

—"I like the lunch program and 
having them there all day so I 
don*t have to go get them at 
^noon.*' 

-'-Involves parents more. 

—"I like the way it's run and 
they are' doing more with children » 
trying to get to them more.^' 

—Dental work is also a good idea. 
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Dues tiori. Asked: • 

5. ' What are the things you like least abo^t the Wheeler School 
!inc>uding Follow Through)? - ^ 



4 parents indicated ihat there were no things in this category for 
them. 

One said: "Nothing to complain about." Another indicated that her 
child was only in first grade and she really' hadn't found anything 
yet. i 

5, parents mentioned specific things they liked "least":- 

—Physical set-up of the old ^ 

^building, 
—Would like children to start 
' school at 9:00(Instead'of 8:30). 
—Not enough cooperation(dtdn *t 

specify about what). 
—The open .classroom. 
—Parent ^as upset be^puse she 

- wote-a- note ask4ftg~that-her 

; children nd^t.be included in an 

optional acti.yity, and/ they 
were Included anyway. \ 

2^ parents had cri4;icism regarding out of school times: \ ' 

— "They should have a Iqt more 
discipline during out or after 
school times. 

—Children hang around and beat . 
up on each other instead of 
being sent home directly." 

—"Not me but the other mother— 
—a lot of the kids are rough^- 
and the mothers have to walk chil 
dren to school to see that they 
don*t get +iurt." 

« - ■ ... 

3 parents did not respond to this question. 
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•CHAPTER 8 



THE EDC APPROACH TO LEARNING: 
OPINIONS OF BURLINGTON TEACHERS 



8.1 INTRODUCTION • . > . ■ 

This chapter concerns objectives for children's learning which 
have [been advocated by EDC advisors. The objectives were b^'oadly 
stated and related to basic principles of t^e EDC approach. 

Burlington Follow Through- teachers iyere asked to respond- to 
questions about (1 encouraging open expression of children's needs 
and feelings in the classroom, -(2) building on children's int^rests^ 
as a starting point for teaching, (3) giving children a greater 
amount of--choice in what they do, and (4-) evaluating children's ' 
progress on the basis of the children's abilities. The questions 
were used as a starting point for discussion about teachers' inter- 
pretations of the principles and about how teachers applied the 
principles in th^eir classrooms. ^ . * . * 



8. 2 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPOHSE 
Open Expression ■ ' , 

All teachers said they encouraged open exprefs,ion of children's 
needs and feelings. ^Bjenefits were cited for the teacher and for^ 
children. Open expression was said to make 4t possible for the , 
teacher to learn mbre about what children need and how they learn. 
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It was also seen as a learning experience for children. Teachers 
made "it clear that they continue to exercise control over the kind 
and amount of expression in their classrooms. Scwne teachers said 
they do not initiate discussion of sensitive' topics, but deal with 
them as they arise. .However, -they referred to actions they took 
that would be likel>&to stimulate such discussion, such as bringing 
pregnant animals into the classroom. 
Building on Children's Interests j 

Although all teachers expressed Agreement with the principle of 
using child]f?eh*s* interests ^s a smarting point for teaching, they seemed 
kto attach different arnounts of Importance tc children's interests as 

compared to basic academic subjects. Some teachers described their 

* * - 'J 

teaching as being centered on children's/ interests while others used 

. ^ - \ / 

basic skills as the center and pursued children's interests as*they 

related to other classroom activities* Teachers talked about four re-, 

lated ways of building on children'^ interests: creating a setting ^here 

children could pursue Interests, stimulating their interests in new 

things, encouraging children to ^llow an Interest, and helping a child 

extend his or her interest into/other areas. 

Children's Choices ' ' f 

Teachers seemed to hold/a range of opinions about the appropriate 

extent of children's choices, similar to the range of opinions about 

the importance of children's interests. Some teachers said they gave 

children choices about their academic work as well as other activities 
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in the classroom, but most said choices were limited to activities 
Qth^r than academic work. Teachers made it clear that they consider 
choice-making a skill that children learn, which means that teachers 
mu^t help them make choices both by giving directions*and by con- 
trolling the conditions 'for choice-making. 
Evaluating Children's Progress 

All of the teachers said they believed in evaluating children's ^ 
progress on the basis of their own abilities. They o. :»cribed various 
methods ^of diagnosing children's abilities and recording their. progress. 

9 

The greatest emphasis was placed on abilities in the area of basic 
academic skills. Several teachers spoke of the difficulty of keeping 
track of each child's progress when so much of their work is individu- 
alized and when more than one adult is active in the classroom, 

8.3 ANALYSIS OF TEACHZR RESPONSE 
Open Expression 

The most interesting point made by teachers in responding to the 
question about open expression is the strictly educational function served 
by such expression. Teachers saw open expression as contributing sig- 
nificantly to the children's. growing self-knowlege and self-confidence and 
as making it possible for teachers to understand the children and teach 

l;heiTrbetter. Although an argument can be made for open expression on 
purely humanistic grounds, i.e., on the grounds that children have a right 

■and a need to express themselves as human beings, the direct effects on 
children's learning may be more persuasive. 
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B uilding on Children's Interests 

Since this question was found to overlap considerably with the next, 
no detailed analysis will be presented here. However, we were surprised 
to discover in the teachers' responses to this question that every exampl 
given.' of building on a specific Child's interests involved boys. We can 
only wonder whether this was an accident of whether it reflected a 
classroom reality. Do teachers consciously or unconsciously work harder 
to build on boy^' interests than -on girls'? It may be that girls are- 
socialized to be more easily satisfied with standard school work and that 
boys, who so often cause problems in classrooms, become easier to work 
with when they are pursuing their personal Interests, causing teachers 
to concentrate more on boys' interests than on girls'. 
Children's Choic'es 

5 

i ^ 

Discussion about the appropriate number and kinds of choices for 
children seemed to reflect teachers' feelings abou^t children's 
abilities to malce appropr-iate choices. Teachers seemed to agree that 
increasing the range of choices for children is^an important goal. 
Choice-making is viewed aS .a skill to be learned.^ Limiting the 
number of available choices or otherwise helping children to choose 
can be seen as a technique for improving children's choice-making 

skills. Teachers stressed the n e cessity fo r chi ldmL_tQ learn .bas.lc 

academic skills, such as reading and math. Most teachers felt 
responsible for planning and directing children's academic work. 
They most frequently encouraged children to make choices about 
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non-academic activities. Free choice for children has an important 
but limited role in structu^g learning experiences in Follow 
Through classrooms. 

Evaluating Children's Progress 

Teachers' use of grade levels as a measure-for diagnosing ability 
suggests a distinction between using grade levels to determine where a 
child is able to function and using them to determine where the child 
should be; The difference is ^ine enough to be potentially confusing. 
Evaluating children's progress on the basis of their abilities presumably 
means working with fhem on their own leve/rather than treating them all 
as if they had the same abilities. Finding the child's level of per- 
formance in terms of grade levels is one way to do that. The danger Is 
that the grade level measure is so often used as a prescriptive standard, 
as the level at which all the children are supposed to be functioning. If 
they aren't, something is assumed to be wrong with the child or the teacher 
or both. It is not clear how strong this tendency is, but there were signs 
that it is active. One teacher told of having to reassure some parents 
by 'comparing their children's leve\with a chart giving the "normal" level 
for children by their age in months .\ Another teacher spoke of feeling 
that thP prpssures for "accountabilit^^' could easily lead in tMs dij^^- 
tion. She said that the check sheets used to record children's skill, 
development, obstensibly to keep a record of progre^^^ "evolves into 
teachers feeling pressure to get these kids checked off, which is 
transmitted to the kids, and then — final horrible step these kids 
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can only acquire these skills in this order!" One of the forces 
influencing teachers to use grade levels may have been revealed 
when a teacher stated that the problem with her reports to parents 
on their children's progress was that she was always so enthusi- 
astic that the parents tended to be disappointed the next year if 
the children had problems. 

The problems some teacher talked about in trying to keep records 
on^children's progress when they have many different activities and 
more than one adult in the classroom seem important enough to be 
enphasized as an area for EDC advisory work. Since bo th^^ teachers 
and parents need to know how the children are progressing and since 
EDC is reluctant to evaluate children's abilities solely on the 
basis of standardized tests, it would seem appropriate for EDC 
advisors to offer sustained assistance to- teachers who are trying 
to develop methods of diagnosing chi:dren's abilities and recording 
their progress that are better suited to their classes. 

Three points deserve emphasis in analyzing the responses included 
in this chapter. One is the unexpected coherence found among the four 
separate questions. The second if. the teachers' descriptions of 
the-r roles in the classroom as being extremely active, contrary to 
4he-€^icature of the passive teacher in open or progressive class- 
rooms. The third is the persistent distinction made by most teachers 
between children's work on basic academic skills and other kinds of 
classroom activities. 
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(1) The four questions asked of Burlington teachers in this 
section were derived largely from an interview schedule used in 
another study. ("Teacher Interview for 'A Study of Teachers in 
Open Education Settings'" by the Early Education Group at Education- 
al Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, Spring, 1972.) They 
were selected because they seemed to be broad enough that teachers 
in many kinds of classrooms would agree with them. They were not 
intended to define open education or to represent a coherent set 

of principles. 

Therefore, the interrelations discovered among teachers' 
responses to the questions were interesting because they tended to 
establish at least a beginning of a coherent set of principles that 
guide EDC Follow Through teachers' practices. Free choice and open 
expression by children, in addition to promoting their learning was 
seen as giving teachers the opportunity to observe what they are 
interested In and what their abilities are. Records of those 
observations were said to help teachers evaluate children's progress 
and to build on their interests. 

(2) Teachers' responses indicated that they take seriously 
their responsibility to plan and initiate classroom work, to 
monitor children's learning, and to intervene to improve it. It 
would not be necessary to emphasize this if it were not for the 
widespread belief that the open classroom relieves the teacher of 
these responsibilities and leaves everything up to the child. 
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The difference between conventional classrooms and 
those described by many Durlington teachers is not the 
difference betv/een order and chaos but the difference 
between imposing a set plan on all of the children versus 
creating environments in which teachers can learn about 
individual children and in which children can learn in ways 
that are appropriate to them. This was described as a* 
very difficult and challenging task, but a rewarding one. 
We hope that one result of this report will be that 
teachers will learn from the Burlington teachers* state- 
ments that open classroom teaching is truly teaching, and- 
that It demands more, not less, teacher initiative and . 
responsibility than does conventional teaching.- 

(3) Many responses implied that a distinction was 
being made between learning of "basic skills," especially 
math and reading, and other classroom activities. The 
distinction see^^ed to be more between those times or those 
activities that were- devoted primarily to the learning of 
skills and those devoted to more broadly defined purposes. 

The" "frrTrgT^7^tti^l5HTrc3ki tt^^ mr,-aften -seemed 

to involve textbooks, workbooks, regular small group meetings 
with an adult, and assigned work. Much of this was highly 
individualized, but it was prinarily teacher directed. The 
other kinds of activities v/ere more varied and, generally. 



allowed more choice for the children. These activities were often 
related to specific "areas," placed . in the classroom where 'the 
appropriate materials are stored and used. 

• The apparent belief of all but one or two teachers was that 
if children are to learn basic skills, then those skills must be 
taught to them in relatively conventional form at least part of the 
time* Most of these teachers stressed how all activities children 
engage in contribute to. their learning, but that teacher directed 
' instruction in basic sRills was necessar^y*^ 

8.4 DETAIL Of^ TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question Asked 

1 . EDC Follow Through encourages open expression of 
children's needs and feelings in the classroom. 
Do you share this goal ? 

All eleven teachers said that ^ they share the goal of encourag- 
ing children to express their needs and feelings. Responses to the 
first follow-up question "What benefits do you see in open expres- 
sion?" fell into two categories: benefits to the teacher and bene- 
fits to the children. Benefits to the teacher were mentioned 
explicitly by two teachers. They believed teachers cotrld learn 
"""^ ~nri^¥l^out' wha'fTfnltr^^ "Veafri "whefTttTe chil^en 

were encouraged to express themselves openly. As one teacher put 
it, "You can tell from what they want what they ne,ed." ^ 

Other benefits listed were related to children, though some, 
such as improving relationships, could Include teachers as well, 
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required that^ they do some academic work each day. Other 
problems included the need to have sufficient private space 
In the classroom to allow children to talk about sensitive 
things that happen at home. 

The final follow-up question, designed to elicit examples 
of open expression, was, "Do you encourage talk about things 
like sex, death, birth, race, and the fears children have?" 
The most frequent response was that the teacher di<i not make 
a point of bringing up such subjects but she would deal with 
them when they arose. Several teachers gave illustrations of 
how a subject like sex would arise. Such conversations. would 
follow the teacher's bringing things like birds' nests or 
pregnant animals into the classroom. Four teachers said that 
rac^e was something they did bring up in their classroom and 
that this could be difficult because the city is "so white." 
as one teacher put It. One such discussion developed after 
a field trip to. a turkey farm where the children became curious 

about the ttsrkeys* different colors. 

* 

^ ^ ... 
One teacher, who believed talking about sensitive issues 

-was- Important , -expressed her- ^bi val ence^bout^encmina^ing^uGh 

talk. She said she did no^ know ho^ parents would reach to children 

being exposed to views that might differ from those of their parents* 
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Question Asked: r 

2. EDC's Follow Through program stressed "building op , 
children's interests" as a starting point for teach- 
ing. Do you agree with this principle? 

If yes: How does this work out in practice. First, 
how do you find out what a child's interests 
are? (examples) How do you build on those 
in^erggts? (examp1esl~ ! 

ATI eleven teachers indicated basic agreement with the idea of 
using children's interests as a startinj point for learning* The 
qualifications and comments irt response to questions probing how 
teachers build on children's interests indicated a range of impor- 
tance attached to "building on children's interest."- Some teachers 
seemed to see children's interests as the foundation of their 
teaching, while others stressed the basic skills curriculum, de- 
scribing children's interests" as important in otFier areas. 

Three teachers qualified their agreement wi'th the principle of 

p 

"building on children's interests" by adding that children's inter- 
'ests were not sufficient in themselves as a starting point for 
teaching. One stated that some children don't know what their' 
interests are. Another, in making the same point, said that you 
can't leave all the learning to the children's interests because 



their experiences have not been varied enough. The teacher needs 
to introduce new things to Fdllow Through children in order to 



stifpulate their interest and their learning. The third teacher dis- 
tinguished between basic academic^ubjects such as math, reding, 
and spelling, which she sai\i should be ditccted by the teacher and 
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other areas in which learning could grow out of children's interests. 
An example she gave was a unit on American Indians that grew out of 
a child's report on sign language. 

When asked how they learn what children's interests are, nine 
teachers said by observation, six said by working with the children, 
and five said by talking with children. Observation seemed to have 
a specialized meaning as used in this context. Teachers spoke/^f 
intentionally and systematically noting what children choose to do 
in their free time including books chosen, pictures drawn, and 
imaginative play — what they write about, what they bring in to 
share with others, and how they react to things the teacher puts in 
the classroom. .Such observation suggests a close relationship to 
the other parts of the EOC approach discussed in this chapter — 
open expression of children's feelings, and allowing children to 
make choices. Teachers said they learned a great deal about what 
children are interested in and how they learn by encouraging them 
to express themselves openly and tiT make choices. One teacher who 
said she learned about children's interests from talking with them 
said, succinctly, "Give children freedom of conversation and listen." 

Working with children on a regular basis was given as the con- 
text^or^ob s eFva t i o n "and conversation wftfi^'chn^en. TFre~importa"nce 
of the context suggests a point that several teachers made or implied. 
That is, that the teacher must create proper conditions for learning 
what children's interests are. 
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Perhaps the best way to summarize the responses to our 
^questions about How teachers build on children's interests is' 
with a teachefr's comment, "Encourage what you discover,'* Examples 
were given of seeing a chi>d building a ^bridge apnd sending him to 
the Learnihg Center and Resource Center to do more building, of- 
teaching counting with racing carsC of bringing in an airport game 
for a boy who likes planes, and encouraging. a boy who received" a 
silkworm incubator for his birthday to write "volumes" and spend 
"hours in the library" learning about insects. 

One teacher described 'bringing materials into the classroom 
to encourage the interests of "some children and working with 
another teacher to*tie reading and math into an activity, that al^ 
the children enjoyed. 

. From --teachers* comments, four related ways of building on 
children's interests can be discerned- The first is that the 
teacher 'creates a setting in which children are able to pursue 
their interests'; Second, the teacher can be active in stimulat- 
ing children's interests, bringing in materials or planning 
activities to create interest and then working to build on that 
IntereTtN^ when a child has demonstrated an interest, the 
nWher'^can encourage the child to maintain it, again with 
appropriate materials, time and verbal assurances that it Is 
^alued- An example was given of a boy who becamfe very involved 
in writing a report on sunflowers. He didn't want to take time 

'^ 
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out to do hi math that day and the teacher told him that she didn't, 
expec^ him to because he was busy with something thajt was important 
to him. The fourth way of building on children's interests was 
often called '^extending". This pefers to starting with a partic- 
ular interest and using. it-to lead into other areas, particularly 
areas of reading and math. The boy counting racitig Cdis was one , 
example of this. An important part of this process is the teacher 
being aware that other learning is taking place. One teacher 
diescribed a boy who was very interested in drawing and said that 
he had even>^ earned math by doing it: "I worry that .he isn't get- 
ting his addition, but when I talk with him about his pictures I . 
see he is." - , 

Question Asked 

3. EDC's Follow Through program emphasized giving thildren 
a greater amount of choice In what they do. Is this 
^ one of > your goals ? ^ ^ \ 

' If yes: What kinds of things do they make choices about? 
On what basis do they choose; whims > -what 
friends are doing, genuine interests , etc.? 
How do you know.when a choice is based on 
genuine Interests? Do you help children 
^ choose? How? 

Discussion of responses to the question about children's, 
choices in the dasrsnTornn^etjulresnardEftnT^ 
'activities," which was often used by teachers to describe the 
things children were allowed to choose among. 

Four teachers mentioned art as-one of the activities in their 
room, three mentioned games, both for recreation and instruction. 
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• Two mentioned listening tp records and taises^ and individual 
teachers talked about listening to stories, playing in the doll 
house or playhouse, and working with plants. . Some teachers liste,d 
more obviously academic activities 'suth as work-fng on projects" ^ . 

\ about Indians or space-, and one, included reading and math in the. 
list. Although o^en education theory holds' that any number of 
"activities" can have'direfct benefit for the learning o^-'acad-emic" 
, subjects such as reading and math, there seems to be^a Clear , 
distinction in the minds of most teachers between academics — 
reading and math,' complete with texts and workbooks though often 
individualized -- and activities - including examples listed 
above that may or may not contribute directly to the child'5. ' 
development of skills in reading and math. 

The question about children's choices reveale^l a range of 
numbers and kinds of choices. Two teachers said' that children ' 
choose activities when they have finished their academip work. 
Four other teachers spoke of specific times when all, or some 
cla-5's members could choose an activity. AnotHer group of three 
teachers described the same arrangement, ^but added such things 

— choosing.- a- -parti^uJAr-JiQuaekefiPJ 09lt_a_sk in the classroom^ 



final two teachers said that cTiildren regularly make c hoi tes 
about academic work as well as other activities, though one said 
that the teacher and aide identify certain children and work . 
with them on things they think the <:hildren should be doing". In 
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both these cases, the cho'^'ces seemed to be. mainly when the academic ^ 
work would be done, not if it would be done. One of these teachers 
mentioned having encouraged a boy not to interrupt his work on 
sunflowers to do math. She also described a ''contract" system used 
to help structure some children's learning* 



Types of Choices Children Make and Number of Teachers 
Citing Each Type ' \ 



Choices Made About 


Number of Teachers 


Activities when academic 


^ 


work is finished ' 


2 


Activit"»^s during time 




for non-academic work , 


4 


Activities and other non- 




academic things 


3 


Activities and academic 


2 


work ^ ' 





/ 



All of the teachers who were asked whether they ever help 
children make choices said that they did in some way. The most 
often mentioned ^ay of helping children to choose involved direct 
suggestion or, guidance into a broader range of activities (five 
mentions). Three- teachers also talked about narrowing the range 
of choices offered as a way of helping children to choose. Two 
said they limit the number of chi'"dren for each activity. Other 
approaches included spelling out choices, preventing one child 
from monopolizing an activity, and seeing that ch>Ydren finished 
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activities they started. 

Teachers said tfiey -helped children who were unable to make 
choices on their own, especially if they were not doing anything 
or doing the same thing all the time (six mentions). Three other 
situations'cal ling for teachers* help were children choosing to 
do something they did -not have the skills for; children who were 
not finished with one activity who wanted to start another; and 
children whose choice was not available. Three teachers toldof 
starting the school year allowing a large number of choices than 
they offered at the time they were interviewed. All said that the 
children had not been ready to make so many choices, so it had 
become necessary to restrict the number of choices available. One 
teacher added that it might have had to do with the types of 
choices or the way they were set up. Two other teachers described 
the opposite procedure, saying that they had intentionally started 
off gradually and added more choices as the children learned to 
deal with them. 

When asked what they considered the basis for children's 
choices, most teachers responded in terms of the interviewers' 
examples doing what friends do (three mentions) or genuine 

t 

interest. (three mentions). One teacher said that there is a 
tendency among both children and adults to do what comes easily, 
what they are comfortable with. Another teacher said she was 
surprised to find many children choosing what they think they 



/ 
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should do, such as math work. When questioned about how they could 
tell what the basis for choice was, most of the teachers who re- 
sponded (four) said that children would stick to things they were 
genuinely interested in, or they would qufckly become dissatisfied 
with choices that didn't reflect their own interest* One teacher 
said children would often tell her if they were strongly interested 
in something. 

Question Asked 

4. EDC Follow Through encourages evaluating children's 
progress on the bas.is of their own abilities. Do 
you try to do this in your classroom? 

If yes: How do you diagnose a child's ability? How do 
you keep track of each child's progress? 
How do you share your evaluation of the 
child's" progress with parents? 

All eleven teachers agreed with the principle of evaluating 
children's progress on the basis of the children's abilities, and 
said they tried to do this in their classrooms. One teacher re- 
sponded, "I can't imagine how else you ao it," and another spelled 
it out as "not comparing one child with another However, 
there were some differences in^he ways that teachers went about 
this, reflecting different interpretations of the principle. 

When asked how they diagnose a thild's ability, eight teachers 
said they looked for skills related to reading, wflting, and math. 
Two teachers stated a concern with perceptual skills related to 
academic abilities. One of those teachers had constructed a 
Piagetian diagnostic instrument to measure those skills, and both 
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teachers used it with their classes. Four teachers specifically 
mentioned placing children on grade levels according to teacher- 
constructed tests, informal reading inventories, and "level 
sheets" — made up by teachers in the school and in use for 
several years. Two of these teachers also relied on the sequenc- 
ing of textbooks to diagnose children's abilities; since the dif- 
ficulty of the books is known, the child's facility with the books 
is used as a measure of his or her ability. 

From the descriptions given of diagnosing ability levels, it 
seems that for some teachers skill levels are formally tested only 
at the beginning of the year, and followed later by less formal 
methods of keeping track of progress. Others made it clear that 
they continue testing on a regular basis, e.g., periodically 
test kids myself to see what they know." But in all cases, in- 
formal observation and testing seem to be used often. One teacher 
said that you have to "give children many kinds of opportunities 
to show what they can do." Another said that she could tell which 
children were having trouble because they would stay away from 
activities requiring the skills they lacked. The reliance on 
informal measures of ability emphasizes the Importance of allowing 
children choices and free expression, since these seem to reflect 
children's progress. 

One teacher used the question about diagnosing children's 
abilities as a springboard for bringing up another kind of diagnosis. 
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The thrust of our question was evaluating individual children, but 
she expressed concern about evaluating the class as a whole. 
Specifically, she was concerned about the best balance between 
individualized learning and free choice on one hand, and "large 
group structured kinds of things" on the other. She felt that the 
latter were necessary, if only to give the teacher respite from 
the rigors of dealing with so many different activities. She 
wondered, however, whether they were appropriate in an open class- 
room and, if so, how to evaluate the learning that takes place 
in them. 

Only two teachers volunteered that they consult the records 
kept by previous teachers as an aid to diagnosing children's 
abilities. One of those mentioned that she had talked with Head 
Start teachers and was surprised to learn that this was an unusual 
practice* 

Teachers were asked how they keep track of children's pf ogress, 
and all eleven reported keeping some kinds of records of children's 
activities such as what they did during the day, which adult or 
adults worked with the child, what was accomplished. Five teachers 
said they kept "anecdotal" records noting important incidents of 
various kinds. The third category of records concerned skills 
development* Four teachers mentioned keeping records of reading 
skills and four mentioned math records. Only one teacher said> 
she kept all three kinds of records. The forms these records took 
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included: (1) notes, apparently in narrative style; (2) prepared 
checkli^sts or other instruments; (3) notation of children's , progress 
.in textbooks; and (4) a chart showing expected performance for 
age. Finally, there seem to be two emphases given to the purposes 
for keeping records. One is to keep track of children's overall 
acct)mplishments and difficulties. The other is to check off chil- 
dren's progress in 'pre-determined skill areas.. 



Responses to "How do you keep track of children's progress?" 





Number of 


Types of records kept of chiVtiren's progress 


Mentions 


Record of Child's activities , . 


n 


Anecdotal records 


5 


Records of skills development : 


4 



One teacher offered a vivid picture o^f the advantages and the , 
problems of keeping records of children's progress. She was in 
favor of evaluating children on the basis of their abilities, and 
gave an example of how her records had helped her deal with a 
problem. She said that a boy who had been in her class the prev- 
ious year began this school year acting in a very immature way. 
She was very bothered by this until she checked her records from 
the previous year and found that he had used the same strategy 
for. testing the classroom situation then but had eventually dropped 
it. This was reassuring for her and for the boy's mother. 
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The same teacher commented that "When one's teaching is so 
highly individua.lized, it's difficult to keep track of each child's 
progress." She then related that each year she starts out with 
the best of intentions but soon finds herself overwhelmed with the 
ditto forms and categories and within three weeks she has giveji up 
the effort. She also expressed the. hope thatshe, her aide, and 
student teacher would work out' a manageable and usefuT system for 
keeping records. Her feeling wds that, they would probably throw 
out all the prepared forms and just' keep a looseleaf notebook with 
pages for each child. Entries would concern anything that seemed 
significant for that child. 

It is. easy to imagine other teachers having the same problem 
since they all listed large numbers of things they do, and all 

t 

have jnany different things going on in their classroomst^simultane- 
ously. A complicating factor in record keeping is the presence 
of more than one adult in the same classroom. This helps with 
the work but requires even more elaborate record systems. 

Seven of the eight teachers who were asked specifically about 
how they shared their evaluation of children's progress with parents 
said they relied primarily on scheduled conferences. The eighth 
teacher stressed 'phone calls to parents immediately after problems 
occur. She said this gave good results "as long as the child 
knows the parent and teacher are in partnership for him." One 
reason for the emphasis on conferences is that both schools do not 
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give report cards in Follow Through or non-Follow Through classes. 
One teacher said that in addition to conferences she often sent 
notes home with children. She was pleased that children often 
asked her to send notes home with them when they made progress. 
Three teachers specifically mentioned sharing records with parents 
during cor>ferences. 
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CHAPTER 9 

\ 

RESPONSES OF BURLINGTON TEACHERS, AIDES, AND ADMINISTRATORS 
TO QUESTIONS CONCERNING EDC ADVISORS 



9,1 INTRODUCTION 

The questions reported in thl's section were designed to elicit 
responses about advisor activities. Teachers and aides were asked 
about aidvisors' visits to their classrooms, about advisors' work 
outside classrooms - specifically about various kinds of workshops 
and individual conferences, and about how they coiwnunicated with 



advisors. All three groups were asked both Wbat they had done with 



advisors and how they felt about it, X^^ey^jBr^ also asked for 
suggestions about other things they would like to see advisors do. 
Administrators were also asked what they knew about EDC advisors' 
work with others. 

Our aim iri designing and asking these questions was to s0ell 
out the kinds of things we knew advisors did and then ask specific- 
ally whether each had worked with EDC advisors on ^ach kind of 
activity and how valuable that activity had been, 

9,2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
The two major categories of advisor activities with teachers 
and aides were reported to be classroom visits and workshops. Con- 
ferences were seen by teachers and aides as connected with one or, 
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both of those activities. For example,' when advisors 
were said to observe in classrooms, a conference to 
rfiscuss the results of the observations was seen as 
a natural follow-up of observation, not as a separate 
activity. Conferences v/ere a najor advisor activity 
with administrators. 

The majority of teachers and aides and all the 
administrators saw advisors* work in classrooms as 
valuable. 

9.3. OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE, AMD ADf-IINIS- 
TRATOR RESPONSE 

« 

Probably the n»ost interestino comparison among 
groups is between the teachers* and aides* responses 
to these questions. The aides indicated that, in 
general, they followed the teachers* lead in classroom 
" procedure, which included their work with F.DC advisors. 

Teachers and aides had divergent opinions on 
some of the sane advisor activities* The differences 

of opinion suggest that different teachers and aides 
t 

respond favorably to different kinds of advisor activities. 
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The major reconwendation to come out of this finding is that EDC 
advisors should try to determine precisely what kinds of advisory 
services each teacher and each aide can use and then to deliver 
thosjB services selectively so that, for. example, new teachers and 
e)^erierjced teachers would not be given the same introduction to 
the open classroom at the beginning of every school year* 

9.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

The teachers' statements indicate that not all teachers were 

9 

working closely with EDC advisors when the interviews-werer-c«nd«eted. 
In particular, the teachers with the most experience in Follow 
Through and those teaching the upper grades said they did not often 
have advisors in their classrqpms. There was some difference of 
opinion among teachers .about workshops. Advisors were generally 
seen as responsive to teachers', requests. There was also mach 
agreement that advisors were particularly helpful when a teacher 
was first learning to teach in an open classroom. 

9.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Two -.experienced teachers who said they hadn't worked much 

♦ 

with EDC advisors were located in classrooms which were physically 
removed from the other Follow Through classroomsl The teachers 
with the most experience in Follow Through said they had worked 
closply with EDC advisors in the past but no longer felt that they 

* 
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needed as much..advisory assistance and suggest'ed that advisors * 
should use their time with the newer teachers. In all of these 
cases, there seemed to be some question in the teachers' minds 
about having someone coming into their roofn^ to make suggestions ' 
^bout different ways of. teaching. It is hard for us'to know how 
much of this is related to genuine satisfaction with current teaching 
practices and how much may reflect fear of criticism or disagree- 
ment with open classroom practices. EDC advisors generally try 
to work with teachers v,fho wa/t their help, but as advisors, also 
have an obligation to work toward implementing an open classroom 
program. How to work with teachers who would rather not be advised 
is an important question for advisors to consider. 

The different opinions about workshops suggest that the work- 
shops sometimes exhibit characteristics of traditional classrooms 
that people who believe in open edfication^may find undesirable,/ 
i.e., that all teachers have been expected to attend workshops 
^tether cr not those v^orkshops are relevant to their interests and 
"ap^propriate to their current needs. In particular, there seem to 
be very different-workshop needs .on the part.of teachers just 
starting out\^in Follow Through as compared to Vhose who have had 
extensive experience.. Furthermore, there may be some built-in 
conflicts between the aims of EDC advisors who have tried to Toe us 
summer workshops on exploring large issues and re-thinking 
approaches to teaching and the priorities of teachers who are • / 
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thinking about getting thgir rooms and their plans ready for the 
start of a new sthool year. Two teachers had high praise for work 
shops in Boston where they had been able to plan their own agendas 
and address issiues important to them at that time. This format 
may be a productiv.p one for some teachers. 

.QVeran,.the EDC advisors were seen as helpful, responsive-, 
and crucial to the development of open classrooms. TeachefS who 
had disagreements or reservations with some of the things EDC 
advisors had done were quick to. add tj:iat they had learned from 
advisors. * ' 



9.6" DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE * ^ 
Question Asked: ^ 

1 , Have EDC advisors ever, visited your classroom? 
If, yes: 

Who usually initiates the contact? 

What do they usually do? I 

What do you do while they are in the room? . 

Have you found their work nelpful? 

Can you give me some examp/les? 

Are there other things yoM' would like to see 

advisors do in your classroom? 



If no: 



Would you like them to w^rk in 5^our classroom? 
What do yau know about what they do in other 
teachers' classrooms? / 
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- Eight teachers said, -'yes,'* two teachers said, "1io," and one 
teacher said, "to a limited extent." ' — ^ 

Of the two teachers who said "no", §ne was hesitant^about 
advisors' just coming into the classroom. ' She said, "If I had a * 
problem, I could take it to the advisor and perhaps^ that would be 
the time to work in my classroom." She .iMd say, howeyer, that her 
classroom is always open to anyone who wants to come In. The . 
other teacher felt she knew what advisors did in the classroom^ 

(observation and special projects) from meetings and the learning 

a 

center, but she didn't want that kind of help. _ . 

Two teachers experienced in Follow Through said that they 
didn't see advisors much anymore, Jhey felt advisors should be 
spending time with newer teachers. Another experienced teacher 
said that>she maintains contact with all advisors--the nature of 
the contact depending on each advisor's particular style. 

Three first-year Follow Through teachers offered additional 
responses to the questions. One teacher said that the current EDC 
advisor asked everyone at the sununer workshop to wr:ite to tell 
him how they wanted to Work with him. Another said that the 
project director notified her about an appointment with the ad- 
visor, Tiie third teacher said that she contacted the advisor - 
because she was .concerned about some aspects of her classroom 
schedulingv 

In describing what advisors do^'n tVie classroom, four^^ 
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teachers said that EDC advisors had come in to observe their 
classes. Two teachers said that EDC advisors observe classes and 
work with groups of children or individual children. Two teachers 
said, that, along with observation and working with children, EDC 
advisors take notes and share feedback later. ' 

All eight teachers who indicated that EDC advisors have ^ 
visited their classrooms said that advisors make specific -sugges-^ 
tions or observations or give some kind of feedback. Feedback 
sessions generally occur in individual conferences outside the 
classroom, since more teachers continue working while advisors 
are in their classroom: 

■One experienced teacher, in speaking of her contacts with 
advising in the classV^oom, said that the classroom contact bad 
been so helpful to her in the past that she really didn't need 
advisors to come in anymore to observe, work with children, and 
make suggestions. What she felt she needed was "time to use and 
really become acquainted with a lot of materials we have now". 

Another ^xperienceu teacher said that she found advisors 
responsive to specific requests, "Either th^y can help or next 
time they will bring someone who can." She spoke of "plugging in 
people with particular skills" to "take a look at what we're doing 
and give us some feedback on how we might help kids,,,". 

When tal/king about advisorf.' observations, first and second 
year Follow Through teachers were more, specific. One recalled a 
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a specific incident: 

''(Advisor) observed what I did with a child and told 
me a different approach I might try." Another said, 
"I was unhappy with math. He cam^ in, made suggestjoiis." 
A third said that advisors observe "individual kids,' 
my interaction with kids, and spkce. :.. " always ask 
them to take notes. . .because I want something down to 
refer to..;notes on individual children, exactly what 
they are doing, step-by-step. /l find that really 
helpful." / 

Five teachers responded to the question about what they do 

while the EDO advisors are in their classroom.-^ Four said they 

/ 

continue teaching. One said she tries to observe what the advis- 
ors are doihg with children. 

Most )teachers with three to five years experience in Follow 

/ 

Through reported that they saw advisors infj^equently and don't * 

i i 

expect adi/isors_to spend a lot of/ time with them. One of these 
teachers said that there really Isn't anything she'd like to have 
advisors '^o in the classroom. In contrast, another "experienced" 
teachers ^s always ready to have advisors respond to specific 
requests ^he has about what's happening in her classroom. 

Five of the seven first or seco.nd year Follow Through teachers 
had a number of "would like" suggestions regarding advisors' work 
in the classroom. One said, "I'd rather work with people I know 
like (a partic\jlar advisor)" and '^I'd prefer working with advisors 
outside of the ^i^lassroom." A teacher in her first year with 
Follow Through s^aid that she's not really read> for more help 

\ 

because there are\ too many new things and new people. She said 
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that she felt pulled in so many directions by so many people that c 

she wanted to stop and get things organized in her own head before 

talking with so many other people. 

Two other teachers described lists of things they 

would like to see advisors do in the classroom. One said, 

"Td like to have an advisor work on a project right 
along with me... helping me go to my classroom and 
set up. . .something which I need... ideas are great 
but I don't have all that time to carry them out 
sometimes, and Tdjust love to have someone, once 
we talk about ideas, to get right down to the nuts 
and bolts of putting the thing together and seeing 
it work." ^ 

Another teacher said that she'd like to have advisors work 
with children to give her examples to follow. More specifically, 
she could use, help with specific children, such as a girl with a 
serious physical disability. She'd like more help on how a 
classroom could be arranged; help with how adults in the class- 
room could get closer; and tips on handling unruly behavior of 
children. She would also like to know if the advisor sees anything 
missing in the curriculum that she and the aide have created. 

One teacher had felt particularly involved with three former 
EDC advisors. She stated, "I always felt free to talk to them 
and ask them for things." However, there were also things she 
had not liked about an advisor's manner. She felt that a particular 
advisor had been rude in the way he went about helping,^ for 
example, criticizing a teacher or aide in front of the childr^ 
in unhelpful and inappropriate ways: 
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An advisor was showing me how to do math games 
when a child showed me a picture. I told the 
child that it was nice and we'd talk later. 
The advisor jumped up and said, "You shouldn't 
have done that." I didn't mind teing told I 
had handled it incorrectly, but I didn't think 
the time or the way he did it was appropriate. 

This teacher suggested that advisors make notes and discuss 

things later, not in the classroom: 

I think what they have to offer is excellent,, 
but I cannot give, my attention to it when I am 
responsible for 15 or 20 children. 

She went on to say that to give complete attention to what 

advisors are saying and trying to work with the children: at the 

same time is not fair to the advisors, the children, or Jierself. 

Questions Asked: 

2, I'd like to know ways you have worked with EDC advisors 
outside the classroom . 

(a) Have you ever attended a summer workshop in 
Burlington with an EDC advisor? 

(b) Have you ever attended a workshop during the 
year in Burlington with an advisor? 

(c) Have you ever ^pne to EDC in Boston for a workshop? 

(d) Have you had any individual conferences with an 
advisor? 

(e) Are there any other ways you have worked with an 
EDC advisor outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: 

Which ways were most helpful? 

Would you Tike to be able to work with EDC advisors 
in other ways? 
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What? Why? 

If no to all of the above: 

Would you like to work with advisors outside 
the classroom? 

What do you know ^bout what they have done with 

other teachers outside the classroom? 

3/ Thinking about all the things EDC advisors do, including 
arb^ that you have not mentioned yet, which do you see as 
most helpful? Why? ' 

Which are least helpful? Why? 

Are there any other things you would like to see 
them do? 

Summer workshops 

Ten teachers said that they had attended at least one ^ummer 
workshop. One experienced teacher recalled the first- summer work- 
shop as being the best. She found that EDC advisors had helped 
her to move from a traditional to a more open classroom, and she 
thought summer workshops w^e still of great value to teachers new 
to the program. She noted that suimner workshops were now being 
organized by teachers and aides in Burlington and she said she 
preferred having them run by EDC advisors. 

Seven 1:eachers conmented specifically on the 1973 summer 

workshop, which had been on the topic of the design and use of 

\ 

space in the open classroom. One teacher said that she thought 
the workshop was foolish. She became antagonistic toward the 
consultant who gave the workshop and finally left. She said others 
felt the same way - hostile toward being asked to think abstractly 
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about classroom space when they were most in need of concrete work 
to prepare for the children's arrival. 

Three of the firSt-year teachers had a similar reaction to 
the workshop* One said she went away from the workshop led by 'the 
EDC advisorfconfused and she had felt unprepared for the openness. 
She liked the. sessions run by other teachers much better. The 
second said that EDC sometimes pushes things that are hard to do 
in an actual classroom, but added that one idea they had suggested - 
having a "high gear area" for active movement - had worked out. ^ 
The third first-year teacher said she had been so preoccupied with 
getting to work in her own classroom that she could hardly remember 
that workshop. The fourth first-year teacher safH the workshop 
on space had been good- 

Workshops During the School Year 

Six teachers said they had attended school -year workshop^ run 
by EDC advisors in Burlington. Those who said they had not attended 
such workshops were in their first year in Follow Through and had 
not yet had the opportunity. One teacher did not respond to this 
question. An experienced Follow Through teacher said at this potnt 
she considered workshops more of a nuisance than a help. She goes 
only if someone thinks she can contribute something that will help 
a new teacher. Another experienced Follow Through teacher said 
that she had found workshops during the school year to be particularly 
helpful in her first year in Follow Through* 
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One teacher singled out in-service training days with an EDC 
Follow Through consultant as very helpful to her. Two teachers 
said they went to all of the school-year workshops — one said alT 
had been good; the other said she liked t}>e ones that were about 
things she didn't know, and singled out one as being unhelpful 
because it involved role playing a parent-child relationship which 
was Hoo far from the real thing," 

Workshops at EDC in Boston 

Three first-year Follow Through teachers had not yet had an 
opportunity to attend a Boston workshop, Tv^ teachers said they 
would like to visit. Of the other eight teachers, six had attended 
Boston workshops. 

Two teachers liked the opportunity the Boston workshops pro- 
vided for observation of open classrooms* One teacher thought 
that doing the workshop activities after discussing them was good,^ 
One teacher who had attended two or three Boston workshops had had 
extensive connients: 

The one I lil<ed the very most was not structured 
ahead of time, • .We met as a group for four days 
and planned what we wanted, I had come with a 
specific list of things I wanted help about, I 
was able to accomplish each and every one. 

She went on to say that the second Boston workshop which she attend- 
ed was more structured and consequently more frustrating for her. 
She preferred to have the freedoiTi to say, "Hey, this is what I need," 
She'd rather find someone to plug into her needs, not visit schools. 
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She also commented on EDC-Newton having beautiful space and 

equipment. She had found all these experiences away from 

Burlington very different and helpful. She worried that funds 

for Boston workshops were being cut back. 

Another teacher said: 

The workshop that I did go to in Boston, I think 
was one of the best things that ever happened to 
me in the whole field of education. I learned 
more from that than I did for any of my college 
studies. It was really great. . .They said, "What 
do you want?" Now, maybe that happens all the 
time..* I was very fortunate because anything I 
asked for I received* 

Individual Conferences with EDC Advisors 

Only one first-year Follow Through teacher reported that she 

had not yet had an individual conference with an EDC advisor. The 

ten other Follow Through teachers listed the following as categories 

of individual conference advising (some teachers responded in more 

than one catcyury) . 

5 advisors give feedback on classroom observations 

4 advisors make responses to specific questions/requests 

3 talked out problems with advisors or just talked 

1 advisor had given suggestions for starters in the 
classroom when she was new to Follow Through. 

One teacher said that suggestions on "extensions" and use of 

materials was *very helpful at the beginning of the program. 

However, now she needs times to use the suggestions and get 

acquainted with the materials. She added that sometimes just 
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talking with advisors is a lift—it gives one something to come 
back with. 

Another teacher said that advisors have been very responsive 

to specific requests. She reported that at least twice and most 

recently with (the current EDC liaison advisor), she said, 

"I reallj^^want someone to come, in here, take a look 
at what we're doing, and give us some feedback on 
how we might help kids to be more independent. 
Also to give suggestions on ways we might extend 
some of the activity going on in the classroom." 

An experienced teacher said that two years ago, she had told 
an EDC advisor that she felt lost and the advisor suggestedTthat 
she start children in a specific reading series. The teacher said 
that had made her feel better because at the time she didn't know 
enough about the program to even ask questions and the advisor's 
suggestion got her moving* This teacher said she now feels 
comfortable with her room and she thinks the children feel comfort- 
able so she doesn*t need help or suggestions for change at this 
time. 

Refering to EDC advisors, another teacher said, "The people 

are wonderful and most helpful." Particularly, she said, 

"I always like specifics...! really admired what 
(an EDC liaison advisor) did— he shewed me other 
ways of extending in my classroom. Tm not good 
at thinking things up on the spur df the moment-- 
with superior teaching, like this advisor demon- 
strated." 

The five other teachers made less detailed statements. One 
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cited two EDC advisors and a consultant as making good suggestions 
from classroom observations. Anothec found individual conferences 
in Boston helpful. A third appreci^ated the current liaison advis- 
or's suggestions after a classroom observation. The fourth liked 
the individual conferences, but would like to have demonstrations 
4n the classroom. The fifth teacher mentioned her preference for 
feedback sessions after classroom observations, not while the 
children are in the room. 

Other Ways of Working with EDC Advisors 

. In response to the question, "What other ways have you worked 
with advisors outside the classroom," one teacher said that after 
individual co'-.erences on problems, advisors would send information 
in the mail. Another teacher said that she*d helped an EDC advisor 

plan and coordinate a poetry v^rkshop. 

* * 

Some additional comments made in response to this question 
included wishes for an advisor's help with working with parents 
and with creative writing. One teacher who had expressed her dis- 
agreement about some of th^e things EDC advisors had done said she 
did not feel good about being antagonistic toward EDC^ but that 
she felt the EDC approach to Follow Through had be^n,*"a beautiful 
idea that hasn't worked." 

Question Asked: 

How do you let advisors know about things you'd like to 
see them dT^(with you or with others)? How do they 
usually respond ? 
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When asked how they let EDC advisors know about things they 

would like to see them do, five teachers said they spoke with 

advisors personally when the advisors came to Burlington, Both 

the cijrrent liaison advisor and previous advisors were praised for 

their responsiveness to this kind of approach. Three teachers 

said they would let the project director know when they wanted an 

advisor's help. One of these teachers made th#^ point ^that in order 

to do this, she needs to know not only her own needs, but' also 

which advisars will be coming and what their, strengths are. Other 

methods of communicating requests were writing letters, signing. 

' a sheet passed around by the project .director, filling out a form 

distributed by the EDC^visor, and going through the local ^'advisor 

(a position that nolonger exists in Burlington Follow Through). 

' _ / ^ 
9-7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

The Burlington aides .descri,bed advisors' activities in tlieir 

classroorrt5 as (1) making suggestions or helping with problems, (2) 

observing, or (3) working with children. Some saw these activities 

as" helpful while others did ^t. There was also variation in 

aides' opinions about the value of workshops run by EDC advisors. 

Workshops that some aides considered very usefDl were seen as a 

waste of time by others* Communication with EDC advisors did not 

seem to be a problem, and most aides said that advisors were very 

responsive to requests they had made. 
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9.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

The most interesting characteristic of the respdnses 

to the question dib0t what advisors do in classrooms was 

the difference between general and specific comnents. The 

only negative or mixed opinions on the advisors' work ^ 

showed' up in general coimientary. No particular advisor 

was pinpointed as being unhelpful* On the other hand, when 

specific advisors were named, only complimentary Statements 

were made* This may reflect the identification of the researchers 

;Wlth EDC. However, there seems to be a positive implication In the 

f^ct that nearly all aides could name at least one advisor who had 

been helpful, even If they did not appreciate the work of all EDC 
advisors. 

Some additional informatfon helps to explain the 
differences of opinion among aides about the value of work- 
shops; First, an aide pointed out that the summer workshops • 
were. sometimes awkward because teachers and aides were 
anxious to get^ into their classrooms and prepare for the 
opening of schooU Second, the EDC consultant who gave 
the v/orkshop on classroom space /which was referred to, 
had led the teachers and aides into the process of thinking 
about the arrangement of space in their classrooms by 
beginning with broad concepts about space, rather than 

/ 
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beginning with classrojSms. IhB consultant seemed to have thought 

/ / 
that this would allow the ^rticipants to approach their own / 

classrooins with new ideas and a fresh vision; this seems to hay'e 

been accomplished in some cases, but it also proved frustratirig 

for those who were anxious to get rig>it into preparations f^r the 

new school year. 



' There are at least two important factors suggested here that 
need to be considered in .planning futui;e workshops. One is that 
it seeirs to be impossible to' plan a single workshop that speaks 
to the needs of all teachers and aides • The second is that, even 
if all or most participantsare interested in the topic of a work- 
shop, the approach may not appeal to all of them; 

9.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 
Question. Asked: 

1 . Have EDC advY^ors ever visited your classroo(n ? 
If yes: 

What do they usually do? ' ^ 

Do they work directly with you? 

What do you do while they are in the room? 

Have you found their work helpful? (Ask for examples) 

Are there other things you would like to see advrsors 

do iri the ckssroom? 
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If no: • ' 

Would you like advisors to work in your classroom? 
What do you know about what they 'do in other class- - " 
rooms? . ' 

■ Ten of the aides said that advisors had visited their class- 
Fooms. The eleventh asked, "Which one's are EDC's?" So many people 
came in and out of the classroom that it was difficult to identify 
EDG advisors. The activity most often mentioned by^aldes was mak- 
ing suggestions or otherwise helping with specffic classroom 
problems. Some specific ways mentioned in which advisors helped 
were in setting up a math curriculum, giving advice on arrangement 
of space, introducing weaving, and helping to start a terrarium. 
Fouf^ides said that advisors observed in their classrooms. 1?^t^ 
said that the advisors took notes and tcilked with the teacfher and 
aide afterward. The advisors were said to observe individual 
cttildren, uses of space, and strengths and weaknesses .in classroom 
prBctices. Three aides said^that advisors sometimes' worked 
directly v;ith children. , 

When asked to give opinions and suggestfons on advisor work 
in the classroom, the Barlington aides responded in varied ways. 
Some made comments ^bout Ihe 'advisory services ih' ^general. Others 
pinpointed particular advisor activities; 

General —'Nine aides made general statements about the' 
advisory services. Three aides responded positively. One said, ^ 
. "They've been a great help.- I thlak they're doing a good Xob." 
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Another said, ''I think it's up to us to ask for help if we need 

i 

it. Anything we have asked for they've responded to." A third 
aide was more specific, saying that notes on observation of chil- 
dren and ideas on room organizations hav? been helpful and in- 
formative. 

On the other side of the coin, four aides had either negative 

or mixed opinions about advisors. One aide said, "I'd just as soon 

not have them. Too many adults in the room isn't good.*' Another 

aide explained why sne had resisted the current EDC advisor*s 

suggestions. She said that in earlier years, with the exception 

of the year just past, she had felt that advisors treated teachers 

and aides like children, gave too much negative criticism, and 

didn't let themselves be known. 

I foughl them. I found them not as communicative 
and hof:^st as I felt they could be. ..I didn't like 
their guessing games of always coming up with a 
better way— 'Why that?' or *You come up with tlie 
why's'. ..if I was so intelligent I wouldn'tceed 
their guidance in the first place. 

This aide's major criticism was that she felt the advison' r.lways , 

put the burden of problem solving on teachers and aides, and were 

never open with their own thoughts. However, she seemed to be estab 

lishing a more productive relationship with the current advisor. 

A third aide expressed a similar complaint .about the technique 

some advisors had used of turning questions back to the questioner. 
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(Two previous advisors\) always seemed to be 'able 
to give me a really so\id answer^ where the people 
I've dealt with. ..the last few years, always, I 
think maybe what ;theyVe trying to do is get me to 
be able to'solve my own f^roblem. But, I really 
dbn't ask them fr^ivolously, and by the tifne I ask 
them, I really need help.\ And I haven't really felt 
I've had a really solid type response, you know, 
lately... I find that frusti^ating. 

A fourth aide expressed some hesitat\on about working with advisors. 

She said, "I realTiy don't have too much to do with EDC. I don't 

know many of the people."' When asked if she would like to work 

more with EDC advisors, she indicated that she preferr^ to work 

with people she knew well. Another aide\made a simile^r comment 

aJbout her reluctance to have "people she doesn't know in the' 

classroom." 

\ Two aides offered constructive suggestions about the advisory 
process. One said that advisors should tell what they have to 
offer. The other' said that it v^uld help if she cound see advisors 
work with children... "If we're having a p,robleni, it's really easy 
for someone else to tell how to\$olYe thht problem. But, if 
they come in and show you with the children,' it really makes it a 
lot better." 

Specific The current EDC advisor to Burlington was mentioned 
and praised by fourl aides. The aide who saic( she had resisted the 
new advisor also said she appreciated his. candor in telling her 
that he felt she was being ^defensivt Another m^entioned that he 
had been a great help in observing and cc.mmenting on the room. A 



third commented on his observational' skills with, "I think a person 
who comes in like that can tell you more than you see yourself— it's 
great." A fourth aide contrasted his style of advising to others'; 
she said: 

I find that (current advisor) is one of the few 
people in the world who can, come in the room and 
criticize me right and left and I can take it. I \ < 

.really do not like people coming in tfhe room say- 
ing, 'You should do this and you should do that.' 
I just feel... 'you haven't been here. You don't 
know these kids. '.. .every time be says something 

'(I think) 'oh yeah. Why didn't' I think of that- 
of course.' It's a nice way of telling you what 
to do, L'ld- usual 1/ really helpful. 

Previous advisors were also mentioned in positive ways by four 
aides. One was lij^ed because he got right in with the children at 
their >evel and didn't stand'around wai.ting. Another advisor was 
helpful to an aide bn problems with first-second grade combinations. 
Two early advisors to Burlington were mentioned by another aide. 
She said they always seemed to be able to give her a really solid 
answer. Another aide said' that one of these advisors had been 
helpful with her math program^ showing her different ways of teach- 
ing math. 

Question Asked: 

2', I'd- like to -novi about ways you have worked with EDC 
advisors outside the classroom : 

(a) Have you ever attended a summer workshop in 
(community) with an advisor? 

(b) Have you attended any workshops during the year' 
with an advisor? 
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(c) "Have you ever gone^to EDC in Boston for a workshop? 

(d) Have you had any individual conferences with an 
adviser? 

(e) Are there any other ways you have worked with an 
EDC-advisor outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: Have you found working with 

advisors outside the class- 
room helpful to your work? 

If no ta all of the above: Would you like to work with 

advisors outside the class- 
room? What do you know about 
^ ' what EDC advisors have done 

with other aides outside the 
classroom? 

The responses to these questions were difficult to report 
because some aides had opposite responses to the same workshops. 
In addition, the number of workshops most aides had attended in 
Burlington was large enough that they could really only sort out 
their opinions about recent workshops. Thus, some talked about 
workshops in general and others talked about specific workshops. 

Although some of the confusion may have resulted from the 

phrasing of the questions, part of the lack of clarity in responses 

seeir.ed to reflect genuine differences of opinion. One aide set 

out some reasons for such differences in explai.i^ why she thought 

workshops were not always helpful to her. 

. I know it's hard for the (EDC advisors) to plan 
a group type thing to start with... even if they 
do get the responses (to questi'onnaires about 
v.het teachers and aides v-;ant in workshops), and 
I'm sure lots of. time they don' t--people don't 
even bother to fill in the forms. Why, how can 
they adjust to the needs of say, 30 people. What . 



one finds really desperate another one doesn't 
want any part of. And I think some of the 
teachers have been here for several years. 
Certainly their needs aren't going to be like 
a first-year teacher's. 

Her belief £hat people's needs wowld be quite different is borne 
out by other responses. 

Sumner Workshops 

Ten aides responded to the questions about summer workshops — 
Five aides said that they found these workshops helpful. Five aides 
said some were helpful— some were not. Six aides specifically 
mentioned the most recent summer workshop in which a consultant had 
worked with them on arranging classroom space. This workshop pro- 
vides the best available example of different opinions, since 
three aides indicated that they had liked it and three said they 
did not. One of the aides who liked it said she had learned a lot 
from the space workshop. Another was less enthusiastic, saying she 
had listened to what was said but that her room was already pretty 
well arranged. The third said she had gotten lots of ideas from 
the workshop, such as building a loft for plants. She said, "A 
lot of teachers changed their rooms completely around after going 
to that workshop." 

Taking the opposite position, one aide said that she had found 
the same workshop completely frustrating, that she had had no time 
to give Ijt thougKt, and that it hadn't helped her one bit. Another 
said, "I wasn't satisfied with the workshop on space design. It 
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was good for design in the classroom, but I think too much (time) 
was spent on areas for activities and not enough on math and read- 
ing and things like that."- 

Four aides who did not comment specificany on the classroom 
space workshop had varied comments about workshop activities. One 
said that one workshop activity that involved looking at slides 
from anotlier~EDC Follow Through site had not been helpfu" because 
she needed things related to Burlington. Another saia she found 
game- type activities, in which participants had to form groups, to 
be frustrating. She added, however, that she felt some of them, 
ha'd been useful .^-as when a game with Indians and Chiefs had helped 
'the staff coirmunicate better. She said, that even then some people 
had thought the time could have been better spent getting things 
ready in their classrooms. Another aide said she had attended every 
workshop they had had and that she found them worthwhile. She 
especially liked being able to write down in advance which^ activity 
she wanted to attend. 

Workshops During the School Year 

One aide said that she found those workshops helpful. Another 
said she had attended them but couldn't remember specific ones. A 
third said that, some were helpful and some were not, citing a 
workshop on record keeping which, she said, was not relevant to 
her because she was an aide and not a teacher. Another aide found 
the school-year workshops repetitioj^s and said this caused people 
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to stop attending them. The fifth aide who conpented on school - 
year workshops said she had gone to quite a few the previous year 
that were for teachers, aides, and parents, on such topics, as 
canning and needlepoint. These, however, were not workshops run 
by EDC advisors. 

Workshops at EDC in Boston 

Five aides said that they had never attended a workshop at 
EDC in Boston. Five aides said t^at Boston workshops had been 
helpful to them. One aide did not find these workshops helpful. 
Three of the five aides who had never attended a Boston workshop 
said that they'd like to. Some had not been able to attend for 
personal reasons. 

'Workshops at EDC -in Boston mentioned as having been helpful 

were on carpentry, record-keeping, parent involvement, aide 

certification, and how-to-keep-Follow-Through. One aide said: 

I've been down to EDC twice— I thought I got a 
lot out of it, but I do think that probably 
we've failed here, in that we haven't cane back 
and shared it with people the way we should 
have because it's really not fair for maybe 
^ three or four people to get it and not share 

it. 'I think that's more or less self-defeating. 

One aide who said she had gone to two workshops in Boston 

felt that the large group meetings there were a waste of her time 

and of EDC's money. She said they had seen a film together that' 

had nothing to cio with her class. 
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I'just felt very lost, wondering what I was doing 
. there... Nothing seemed to be organized or planned 
and you were sort of on your own. And,^ you 
didn't really know exactly where you were going- 
I just wanted something that would be of interest 
to me, that would involve me. 

She went on to say that aides had been asked in advance to write 
down what they had wanted to do at the workshop but she guessed ' 
that so many people had written down different things that there 
had been no chance to plan for everything. In any case, she didn*t 
get to do anything she had written down. She said that 
when she approached advisors for help they always seemed to be 
involved with someone or*something else and told her they'd aet 
around to her but then never did. Stte was quite disappointed by 
this because she had been to a workshop at the EDC Follow Through 
site in Philadelphia where she felt very much involved. 

Individual Conferences 

In asking this question, we were not clear enough in describ- 
ing what we meant by an "individual conference.'' As a result, six 
aides did not respond to the question. One aide said^ she had not 
had any Individual conferences. Four aides said that they had. 
One thought she had been in such a conference when the teacher-aide 
pairings were first being established. Another had talked with an 
advisor about a problem with her own child. The fourth aide said 
that she and the teacher she worked with had talked with EDC 
advisors about whatthe advisors had observed in cheir classroom. 
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Some of the aides who did not respond to the question had previously 
talked about sjmilar conferences; in connection with classroom 
observations. This seemed to indicate that more than four aides 
have met with EDC advisors individually or in small groups, but did' 
not think of those meetings as "individual ^onferences." 

Other Ways of Working with EDC Advisors 

Only 07te aide responded to this question, which was designed 
to allow for additional comments. She said that she had attended 
a^summer workshop at the Philadelphia EDC Follow Through site. She 
liked the opportunity to get acquainted with the other Burlington 
people she was traveling with, since they had not worked together 
before. At the workshop there were lots of different things going 
on and she kept very busy. She added that it was better organized 
than some worKshops she had been to since. 

Other Ways You Would Like to Work with EDC Advisors 

Only one aide offered suggestions for other kinds of work she*d 
like advisors to do: She hoped that advisors might encourage prin- 
cipals to spend more time in the classrooms* She also wanted some 
help with weaving and wanted advisors to^help her and others to 
deal with parents 'better, because she felt that only the middle 
class parents were involved in her school. 

General Opinions about Workshops 

One aide felt that ad* isors introduced new mater ^'als so 
- ♦ 
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often that she didn't have time to get used to- them before new 
ones were thri/st upon her. She said she hated to go to a newi^^work- 
shop because she hadn't yet incorporated what she had learned from 
the-last one. She^also wanted workshops that were mdre^ structured 
so that people would know beforehand what was available. 

M second aide echoed the desire to know in advance more about 
what advisors had to offer, while a third felt she did know what 
advisors were doing and could get a lot out of workshops. One aide^ 
mentioned an incident in a workshop when she felt the advisors had 
gotten into problems with each other that marred the workshop. 

Question Asked: 

3. How do you let advisors know about things you'd like to 
see them do? (with yourself and with others). How d^ 
they usually respond ? 

Aide-Advisor Congnunication 

Five of the. nine aides who responded to this question said 
that they wrote their wishes for advisor services on a sheet that 
was circulated before advisor visits* One said the teacher she 
worked with filled it in and anotheir said that at least once she 
had just written that she'd do what the teacher wanted. Another 
said she had written requests in the past, but would contact the 
project director now. Two other aides also Said they would make 
requests for advisor services through the project director. The 
remaining two aides said that they would ask or tell the EDC 
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advisor directly what they wanted* 

One of the aides who said she spoke ct'irectly with advisors ' 
said that she was very outspoken and would just go up and tQll 
advisors what she thought. The aide who said she wrote that she 
would do what the teacher wanted explained that she saw the class- ^ 

•i 

room as the responsibility of the teacher and that things should 
run her way. She added that ther^ had to be a certain amount of 
agreement between teachers £?hd aides on goals and that it was ' % 
essential that advisors be told what people wanted: "I think for 
the mst part youWe got to tell them^ They can*V^ossibly get ^ 
around to that many classrooms and see what every individual needs," 

V y 

Advisor Response to Requests 

Nine aides seemed quite pleased with ^advisors* response to 
requests. Some of the comments included (paraphrased): 

— Advisors don't shirk their duties* 
> * 

— Most are willing to give up their own time, beyond what 
they're scheduled for* 

They've all really tried. • ' 

, . — Every time she came ste'd have something for us even if 
she wasn't going to be working -wi th us that much*on that 
{Particular visit. .* I'm sure on her p^rt it must^ave 
• ' taken loads of research* . . 

— The Career Development Conmittee asked for l>elp in finding 
relevant courses and teachers (for a.ides)* We got some 
help, * * 

— Anything we have asked for they have responded tc. i 
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9.10 and 9.11 SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Three points deserving emphasis emerge from the responses of 
Burlington administrators to questions about their contact with EDC 
advisors: (1) a feeling of ease in conmuinication; (2) the admin- 
istrators* sense that the EDC advisors can help them per:sonany in 
their worK; (3) the belief that the program has become more mature, 
entailing a different relationship with EDC, The interviews gave 
the impression that all three Burlington administrators felt capabl 
of expressing their views to people from EDC, and confident that 
those views will be attended to. Two administrators mentioned mak- 
ing phone pplls and the third said that hexould have morexontact 
with advisors if he did more to get it. Whatever problem^s exist 

between Burlington and EDC, they do not appear to be viewed as a^ 

^. ^ ^ / 

result of poor communication. 

Each of the administrators mentioned some way EDC advisors 
had responded to their needs, in addition to responding to the 
needs of teachers and others. The principals and project director 
ajDparently do not view EDC advisors solely as people ]tlo work with 

# 

teachers, but also as people who can benefit administrators « 
directly,/ 

The project director and principal of the school where most 
Follow Through classes are located both expressed the belief that 
*ttio EDC advisors are and should be functioning differently now 
than in previous years. The project director attributed this to 
the years of experience many teachers had with Follow Through. 
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TKe principal talked of the maturity of the prograrm, implying that 
the needs of the program hav^ changed' and that EDC advisors had 
adjusted to that need, 

, . • 

9J2 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Questions Asked: 

1 , What have EDC adVtfsors done with you.- In general, ha^ve 
you f9und your work with EDC advisors helpfuK Why or 
why not? Can you give me some examples? What else _ 
would you like to see advisors doing with you ? ' 

. 2, ' What do you know about what EDC advisors have done with 
others in the program? (Teachers, aides, ^parents > other 
i administrators) Do you see these thjngs as helpful in 
1 general? Why or why ;not? Can you give tne sortie examples ? 

; 3. What difficulties have you had in general? 

4. How do you let advisors know about things you^d like to 
; see them do ? 

5. To what extent do you fee] your needs and wishes fpr 

i ' ^advisor activities and personnel have been or are being 
I met by EDC? Can you give me some examples . 

[ Because there are only three administrators in Burlington (the 

^prjincipals of both schools with Follow Through classes and the 

Foilow Through Project Director) i each person's responses will be 

\ \ C < 'I 

re|)orted separately. 

! 

Principal A 

t ' 

This principal said h^ did not have a great deal of contact 
wnh E'DC advisors. He said this was alright with him since there 
is only une Fx)11qw Through class" at his ^school, and he attributed 
p^rt of the ack of cor ict to his own actions. He accepted the 
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subordination of his school to the other school, where the 6tf\er 
ten Follow Through classes and the Follow Through^ office are 
located. He saw advisors as people who offer ideas to teachers but 
let the teachers Wbrk out problems for themselves. He said. they 
listened we.ll tb the teachers and made useful Suggestions, , and he 
saw a "chaag^ of, pace" ^in the schodl resulting from the advisors-' 
work. An EDQ advisor had put him in touch, with.a summer program, 
on open educafion that he found very stimulating. I He also said he 
has learned sbout child^dev.elopment from workshops nun by EDC 
advisors. ' ^ , * 

This principal wished the EDC advisors could spend more time 
in his school. He also wanted them to fcome on stronger" than they 
do saying the)^ should be straighter anci more forthright. He 
experienced some ambijguity concerning^the role advisors are to play 
in the program. He felt that things would be smoother if there . 
were more communication on both sides, particularly if advisors 
would spell, out for hjm what they were planning to do each time 
they bame. He felt that he could let advisors know what he'd like 
them to do either directly when they visit or by sending a message 
through the project director, j 

Principal ,B ; 

The other principal had been more' intensively involved with 
EDC advisors, since all of the K-3 classes in his school are Follow 
Through classes. He felt that there had beer a change for the 
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better in the work of. EDC advisors over the years. He said that 
the first year the advisors were "too laissez faire," stressing 
so-called creative things like working with tri-wall, but neglect- 
ing things like reading. One of these advisors, he said, had told 
teachers that children would learn to read when they were ready 
and didn't need help, which he felt had contributed to "chaos". He 
singled out a particular advisor as having turned the tide from 
"hubbub" to concentration on reading. Although he was 'just getting 
to know the current advisor, he expressed confidence in him. He 
said that the new advisor was meeting with teachers- amd aides, the 
PAC chairperson, and sometimes with the superintendent, and that 
this. advisor wa^ 'getting into in-deplh work with teachers in their 
classrooms. 

Regarding difficulties in working with EDC advisors, this 
principal said that he had asked for help in strengthening parent 
involvement but had not been satisfied with the work of the advisor. 
He felt that distance was not a problem because he could always 
'phone EDC. Other ways he communioated with advisors were in 
writing and directly when the advisors visited. He said he felt 
- EDC trfes to respond to .Burlington's needs and pointed out that 
Burlington Follow Through had asked 'to ha,ve the current advisor 
assigned to them. He thought Burlington now had a "mature" program, 
that people know what they need, now, so that instead of letting 
EDC rake all the decisions they now feel they can nake demands and 
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expect EDC to respond to them. 

Project Director* 

The project director said that in the beginning EDC advisors 
had helped her understand what Follow -Through was all about and 
that they had given her needed help in learning how. to deal with 
the administrative aspects of her job. She. had gone through the 
same training workshops as the teachers and found her -trips to 
workshops in Boston very helpful. The workshops put her in touch 
with people from EDC she could call on and had exposed her to many 
new people from other programs. Recently, an important part of 
her contact with EDC advisors had been sitting down with them and 
the principal every rronth to talk about what "had been happening. , 
She felt this gave her inforifiation she needed in order to be able 
to support what. was going on. 

She saw advisors as helping teachers with things* like room 
arrangement. She said that, there were fewer workshops now for all 
the Fonow Jhrough staff because many teachers now felt they didn't 
need that kind of help since they have had it for several years. 
She did say, however, she felt that teachers v-^anted continued 
/individual help. When asked about difficulties she has had in 
working with EDC advisors, she said that she had not really had many 
because she always felt free to call EDC when problems arose. She 
did say that she had not always b6en kept inforined sufficiently 
aDout what advisors had been doing wHh teachers in the classroom., 

*See page. 30 ' ^ ' 
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She also mentioned that tFie frequent turnover of advisors had " 
created some problems with continuity, though it had provided 
a nice variety of approaches. She said that she communicated 
with advisors by *phone and by letter and -that one of her jobs was 
to find out from teachers what kinds of input they would like from 
advisors and to communicate that to advisors before they came to 
Burlington. Responding to the- question. about how much EDO has 
succeeded in meeting her wishes, 'she said she felt that Burlington 
Follow Through had been spoiled in the beginning^of the program 
by having a large amount of advisor help with just four teachers, 
implying that sh'e would like .to, have more advisor time but sees 
that as impractical.. "She volunteered that EDC advisors have pro« 

vided a useful service by doing some work with non-Follow Through 

?■ 

teachers in the school, thereby helping to improve relations between 
Fonow Through and non-Foil ow Through staff. 
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CHAPTER 10 

- SATISFACTIONS AND DIFFICULTIES OF WORKING IN FOLLOW 
THROUGH AS REPORTED BY BURLINGTON TEACHERS,^ AIDES. 

' AND ADMINISTRATORS - '• 

10.1 INTRODUCTION 

The questions reported in this chapter were designed to 
allow respondents to talk'about aspects of their ekpenjence in the 
Follow Through program that they considered important but whic^1 
we had not specifically asked about. In order to elicit state- 
ments about.What it means to be a^teacher, aide, or administrator 
in Follow Through, we asked all three groups to describe the 
greatest satisfactions and greatest difficulties they have emr-, 
ienced while working in the Follow Through Program. 

Teachers and aides were asked what tips or suggestions they 
would give to a person considering entering the program. Aides 
were asked about the impact of their experiences as aides on their 
personal goals. We expected that the opportunity to become an 
aide and to work toward certification as a teacher would be 
significant to many of the aides, a.id we wanted to give them a 
• chance to talk about that. 

Administrators were asked specifically about EDC Follow 
Through, their opirrions .about its goals, and about the positive 
and negative as'pect:s of EDC Follow Through in their community. 
■ We hoped these queltions would fit the perspectives of 
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administrators who had responsibilities for whole program? or 
schools, 

10.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDE, AND ADMINISTRATOR 
RESPONSE 

The major source of satisfaction for members of all three 
groups was the opportunity to work with other people in Xhe pro- 
gram, especially the children, teachers, and parents. Teachers 
also appreciated the extra resources they had, both human and 
monetary. Aides were pleased to be able to. wo^k in .classrooms 
and many were glad they could take courses toward certification 
as teachers. Jhe administrators expressed 'strong agreement with , , 
EDC*s goals. In general the difficulties cited had more to do with 
the usual problem?;' of working in a sch661 than with the Follow 
Through proaram per sp. 

10.3 OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER, AIDE AND ADMINISTRATOR 
RESPONSE 

The teachers, aides, and administrators in Burlington viewed 
Follow Through as highly beneficial to them and to the children. . 
This was indicated-ifiost clearly by the fact that many of the 
satisfactions described by respondents were attributed to Follow 
Through, while most of their difficulties were not. seen as 
consequences of the Follow Through program. 

\ 

\ 

10.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE • 

Teachers emphasized their satisfaction with the number anjJ 

\ 
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quality of the adults available to help them and the extra money 
they had for supplies and materials. They fou«^d these,^added re- 
sources helpful in their mr'k. Mostof the satisfactions they 
mentioned resulted from , the Follow Through program, but many of 
the people they named as helping in their work were employed by 
the school systen, not'by Follow Through. The dtfficulties cited 
were more varied, including such problems as lack of time for plan' 
ning, trouble with discipline, red tape, getting used to open 
classroom teaching, artd differences in jihilosophy among staff 
members. The tips teachers' said they would share with new teachers 
entering Follow Th»;pugh included specific suggestions about the 
school and the Follow Through program, information about the EDG 
approach and the relatjonship of teachers to EDC, aQ,d the^ 
qualifications required of Follow Through teachers* 

10.5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

the responses to these questions did not reveal any facts or 
opinions not touciied on in other parts of the interview. Teachers 
generally restated themes that had appeared before. The overall 
Impression from these responses is that Follow Through has had a 
distinct and beneficial impact on these teachers* They expressed 
satisfaction with many of the parts of the program, and most of 
their difficulties were the kinds of things that might cause 
problems in any case, not problems created by the Follow Through 
program. . ' " ' y 
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10.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

t 

"'Question Asked: . 

What are your greatest satisfactions as a Follow 
Through teacher? 

The eleven Burlington teacher responses suggested three 

general categories: adults as resources, money for different 

materials and activities, and other satisfactions. Teachers' 

descriptions of their greatest satisfactions varied in detail and 

emphasis. The "other" category will be described first, because 

these satisfactions were often stated first. 

% ■ 

Other i 

The satisfactions paraphrased below give a sense of the 
variation in content, detail, and emptjasis. 

— It happens about' 300 times, a day that I'm satisfied— 
almost always it happens with the kids. 

— Before Follow Through, every child had a workbook. I 
^hated that and am grateful that Follow Through came 

here. 

--■Right now, the atmosphere gives me the most satis- 
. faction. Autonomy witSin the classroom — to organize 
and do what I feel is really important. 
Health, dental, nutrition: Follow Through helps kids 
in this neighborhood. 
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— The "'change that I've seen in the children wi thinly ^ 
own classroom and being whTre I want to be. 

Adults as Resources- 

Seven teachers mentioned adults as resources. The most 
experienced teachers in Follow Through did not mention adults as^ 
resources. Two teachers with one or .two years of experience in 
Follow Through mentioned "adult resources after stating their other 
satisfactions. One said, "I'm extremely pleased with my classroom 
staff and with help from outside," and the other was pleased with 
"dealing with people who work wel.l together^and like each other." .. 
Two teachers with less teaching experience but a longer relation- 
ship with Follow Through al-so mentioned the importance of other" 
adults as resources. •• ■ 

Three of the four teachers with one' to two years o.f teaching 

experience and in their first year with Follow Through emphasized, 

their satisfaction with the adults who were available to them as, 

resources. .One said, "The aide is the biggest difference and 

greatest satisfaction." The other talked about the help she had 

received from a consultant brought in by, the EDC advisors. She 

said her -greatest satisfaction wasT ^ 

Being pushed 1n areas I want to be pushed into. 
For example (the consultant) encodraged me to put ' 
a monster corner in the class and approach math 
and science through monsters. (She also encour- 
aged me to) get a cubby space built.\ .Having other 
adults to share responsibility in the classroom; , 
working together and seeing how many ideas you can 
come up with together— more than working alone. 
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The third teacher, mentioned the adults who work in the learnin^^~^ 
center in the school and others with special expertise in" reading. 

Money for Different Materials and Activities 

The response of four teachers fits in this category. One • 
experienced teacher ^tresseS items" in this category. She expres- 
sed satisfaction with 

"the kinds of things we ha.ve been able to do, such 

as taking more trips .with youngsters which gives 

them more experiences and' using the^ kinds of 

materials the program has been able to choose and q 

buy.\ = . , 

Three- other "teachers mentioned money for supplies, after stating ^, 
other satisfactions. - . < . ^ ' .r 

Question Ask'ed: ' 

2. WhatVre your greatest difficulties as^a Follow 

- Through teacher? 

Burlington teachers' greatest difficulties in Fpllow Through 
focus on the dimensions of time, discipline,, red tape,,. getting ^ 
used to open edui:ation, and iJifferences in .philosophy. 

Time 

Four teachers indicated that more time for planning and 
preparation was needed in an open situation than, in a formal 

classroom: ^ ' " ' . « 

— Always more to do than you have^time for. 

In being so individual ized--hard to keep on top of., 
what everybody is doing— tiring. 
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It's a lot harder; it really is. But again, more 
.satisfying. " : " ."^ , 

greatest difficulty is feeling guilty that I don't 
spend more time when the kids aren't here. ..but I made 
up my mind that my family is toolinigflrtant.- - ■ 

Discipline 

, Two teachers cited discipline as a GOi\tinuing'. daily' ^ 
difficulty. ' " . . . 

Red Tape . ^ 

• , Two teachers felt that red tape and other extra things to'' 
,do were ^heir greatest difficulties. One mentioned that Follow 
Through requires turning in monthly records on classroom activities 
and children, attending extra meetings,, and making extra parent 
contacts. The other teacher said, "paper work. like sp6ctal 
forms to get a bus. . .complicated forms for petty cash - seems 
like things could be a little' easier." 

Getting. Use d to Open Education 

; c 

Two teachers felt that getting used to open education was 
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their greatest difficulty. One teacher said, "Getting accustomed 
to an the services and^having so many people -in the classroom... 
■Cat first) I found myself ^ing defensive in front'of the aide 
and student teacher. I don't find myself bfeing defensive now." 
The other was less specific; she said, '^Gett^ng smarted the first 
year, and aach year you have to make a lot of changes. . .BUt I feel 
I can handle more with each year of experience." , Gettirig^sed to 
open, education was these teachers' greatest initial difficulty of - 
working in Follow Through but both seem to feel that' this difficulty 
has subsided with experience. 

mfferences in Philosophy - . ^ , 

Three teachers felt that differences in philosophy was a 
great problem, although all. three spoke from different^ perspectives. 
One tocher felt tha^t ^teara teaching was frustrating when both 
teachers weren't equally influenced by the EDC approach. Another 
.felt that'wonking with the administrat^'on was hard v/hen there. were 
.conflicting philosophies' about education. , The third teacher, one ■ 
with considerable-experience in working with- EDC Followjhrough, = 
was uncomfortable anticipating increasing demand for accountability. 
She said, "I see us moving in that direction. I reall^don' t 
know what.to do I wouTd like very much to get some help in 
understanding more aboui: it." . , t 

One- teacher's respoBse- which didn't fit in any of the 
categories,, said her.-greatest.diff iculty was.^work>Jig witli, the 



extreme needs of some childrS in her classroom. She felt they 
'brought fears and personal difficulties to the. classroom which were 
hard to cope with. * ^ 



Question Asked 

3 . If y ou were talking to another teache r who was consider- 
' *• Tnq entering the Follow Through pr ogram, what are some 
tips or ideas you would want to share? 

Burlington Whers responded t6 this question in essentially 
three ways: (a) cdmments^ on the EDC Follow Through approach and 
the relationship of teachers to it, (b) qualifications for teachers, 
entering Follow Through', and (c) specific suggestions." In gener-al. 
the teachers wi th "the onost Follow Through experience talked most 
about the relationship of teachers ^'Follow Through, while teachers 
with one or two years of Follow Through "Experience tended to talk 
about qijalifications for Follow Through teachers and specif i'c 
suggestions. .. , 

i 

_Ig^'l^J glgl"'°"^^'^"P ^° Follow-Th TQuah - , , 

The four teachelrs with thWe to five years of Follow Through 



exper'^Ince offerid similar general hints for. new teachers, although 
with different emphases.^ One teacher .related ,that-many new teaphers 

believe open education means tolgt the child do whatever he or 
she v/ants to do. She s^nd this mis'djnception has caused problems 
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in the school and that sdneone should help new teachers to under- 
stand what EDC's approach really means. "There should be a 
philos^bphy of Follow Through, 'a few air.iS - how to go about this 

/, 

kind of thing." \^ 

Another experienced teac\er emphasized the^ advisory role of 

EDC. She said she always tells n?^w teachers not to get the idea 

that EDC is dictating. ^ " 

The biggest lesson that I learned is thrt EDC 
is here to advise - whicn is what they're called, ' 
advisors. We may take what we can use, and, 
hopefully, get as close to the open classrcom 
as we can get, but every teacher has to teach 
the best way for her or she's not going to be a 
good teacher. 

The third 'teacher made a similar point, saying that she would want 

,Jto reassure a new teacher that there are many ways to teach an 

open classroom and what is most important is that the teacher feel 

comfortable with her method. 

People do feel that aura about both Follow Through 
and EDC that this means someone is going to tell 
them to be something other than what they are. 

The fourth teacher said, "Do what you're most comfortable doing", 

which, she said, meant not copying other classrooms but changing 

gradually in your own way* 

" ' One first->ear teacher said that she would advise a new 
Follow Through teacher that ^her classroom could be as individual- 
i?ed 39 she w^intcd to make it. ' ^ ^ 
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qualifications for leachers Enteri ng Follow Thr&ugh 

One first-year Follow Through teacher was most explicit 
about qualification She said she would want to ask whether the 
teacher believes" in starting children where they are and bringing 
them through various' avenues to academic learning. She would also 
ask-whether the teacher objects to parent feedback or visitors in 
the classroom, because both have to be expected in Follow Through. 
"If you believe thai children learn through experience, as Piaget 
does, then definitely go to Follow Through." 

Another teacher saW that she couldn't think of any specific 
tips but that anyone who would work hard would like working in 
Fo'-'-^w Through. Another teacher said that she wouldn't ever think 
of sugg-.ting EDC Follow Through unless the person was a high 
caliber teacher. She said she would want to know. "Is that person 
really able to do this job well? We have to have the best over 
here, the best." 

Specific Sucfcjestions 

One experienced Follow Through teacher said that she would 
remind new teachers how ber.ficial it is to have an aide, health 
benefits for children, supplies and materials. 

A second teacher said she'd tell a new teacher rules that 
aren't written down, such cs^where to find things in the school 
and which people are helpful for what things. 
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Two teachers talked about developjng relaxed relationships 
with parents, having a sense of humor in the classroom. and making 
use of the extra resources provided for Foil w Throuoh teachprs. 

10.7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE 

The major satisfactions mentioned by aides came from their 
work with children and from their relationships with teachers. 
Several aides could name no difficulties and some mentioned ' 
difficulties they said no longer existed. Current difficulties 
cited included time demands, problems with fin.iing babysitters, 
, and th^ general difficulty of being an aide rather than a teacher. 
All the aides who were asked the question said that being an aide 
had irado a difference in their personal goals. Some aides said ^ 
they planned to become certified teachers, others talked ai)out 
being able to understand their own chil'dren better as a result of 
their experience in Follow' Through. Most of the tips offered for 
.prpspective aides h|d to do with ways of getting along in the 
program. 

10.8 ANALYSIS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

Th.e aides expressed a high degree of satisfaction with their 
opportunity to work in classrooms. Only one -aide said she felt 
tension related to being a paraprofession^l . This is surprising 
since the aide role is a relatively new one in public schools and 
^ tensions tOuld b*) axoected about what aides should and should not do 
and hrr-/ thuy should be treato^!. n, 

ERIC 7.^'^' 
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10.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 

■ Question Asked: 

1. What are your greatest satisfactions as a 
Follow Through aide? 

All eleven Burlington aides responded to this question 
Many mentioned several satisfactions. Seven aides mentioned 
working and being with children. Five aides mentioned 
working with and being with teachers. 

Of the seven aides who mentioned working and being 
with children, four .felt .that seeing children learn was 
a great ^satisfaction. One aide^mentioned that it was 
especially satisfying to see a child, who had been having 
a hard time, beginning to achieve over the year's time. 
A_nother„ aide. felt that living in the same neighborhood with 
the children and knowing them well added a dimension to. 
her satisfaction in seeing children learn. In addition 
one aide said that she enjoyed helping a child know that 
he/she is worth something. Another aide enjoyed sharing 
her real -life understanding of the feelings some children 
hold. N 
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Five aides mentioned their satisfaction wUh working and . 
being with teachers.. One spelled out the contrast between the 
r\ij)d of communication teachers and aides have now, as compared 
with the situation in the past. She said. "Teachers really do not 
have a feeling (now) that you're an aide and I'm a teacher." She 
•continued, saying that there used to be a lot of tension because, 
for example, there ms, only a teachers' room, but no place for 
aides, and aides were not included at staff rreetings. Several 
aides told the teachers that some decisions about the aides' role 
in Follow ihrough had to be made. These issues do not seem to 
cause difficulty at tnis time. ' ' 

One aide elaborated onVhe satisfactions she experienced 
working "in Follow Through. These are paraphrased below. 

-- The way the project director listens and helps ' > 

with problems. 
-- My own learning'. 

- Being able to do anything I want, because the people I've 
worked with have given me total freedon^. 

Being in contact with parents; a parent told me she 
really learned a lot from me about kids even though she 
* has four children of her own--I almost cried. 

- Feeling so wanted; it's so great for the morale. 
-- Not being home with nothing to do. 

- All the opportunities for adults, like workshops and 
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* advisors who wilV sit down and talk with you, are 
great satisfactions. 
Question Asked: ' • - 

2. What are your greatest difficulties as a Follow Through 
aide? 

Of the eleven Burlington aides, five said that they neither, 
had nor knew of any difficulties. 

Two aides mentioned going home tired some nights but enjoy- 
ing it and getting some great ideas for things which could be done 
at home but not having the time' to do them all. 

• Two aides mentioned difficulties they had experienced in the 
past. During her first year of teaching in Follow Through, one 
aide remembered that she was tense because there were unclear 
expectations about what aides were supposed to do. As mentioned 
earlier, another aide felt that there used to be a problem about 
the aides' role in the. school and communication between teachers 
and aides. 

Current difficulties experienced by aides in Follow Thorugh 
Included getting babysitters for their own children and getting 
proper credit for completed college courses. An on-going dif- 
ficulty mentioned was "being an aide rather than a teachefr." If 
an aide doesn't feel that she gets credit for the thin g_s_^^e| 
„ln the, class roonuJhe''teac h'ers's role seems more desirable than 
being an aide. 
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Question Asked: 

3. Have your experiences as an aide in Follow Throuqti 
made any changes in your personal goals? What kinds? 

Six of the eleven Burlington aides answered, "yes," ,to this 

question. The comments of those aides are summarized in the ^ 

.following table. 



Number of Comments 


Changes in Personal Goals 


3 


Warn: to go on for certification as a 
teacher. 


2 


Understand their own children better^ 


1 

•■^ ■■■1 


Wants^to go on in paraprofe^sional 
education. 


Experienced emotional change for . . . 
better. 


Of the three ajde' 


^0 said that they now wanted to go on for 


certification as teachei 


one aide said that she hoped to go on 1n 



school and get enough credits to teach. Particularly, she wanted 
to work with children who. aren't able to attend school .> Another aide 



also said that she .would continue working towards teacher certifi- 

'J 

cation and that she wanted to specialize In working with children who 
iiaveuspeecli-proMems. -A ttrird-alde sa'iTsfie^olindlierself interested 
in working with kindergarten children. She previously had felt that 
there wasn't much toft) in kindergarten, but now has -found many ^^^^ 
of Interest. ^She-sa-id- she-hoijetf'^to" 30 to school full -tipie after ' 
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Follow Through and get certified. , . 

Of the two aides who felt they understood- their own children 
better, one aide said, "I'think they've (the Follow Through children) 
helped me a great deal with my home life... It's helped me to 
understand (my own child)." The other aide said she uses her new, - 
found understanding of children with her own children. She said 
that she's now more interested in her children' s work and can help 
them with problems. She added that she's learned not to compare 
one child with another and is no longer a nagging- mother. 

Before her experiences in Follow Through, one aide said she 
wouldn't tiave thought about taking courses or going on with higher 
education. Now sfie wants to continue her education, particularly 
for certification as a paraprofessional . 

None of the aides who responded to this question mentioned 
negative changes due to Follow Through experiences; half mentioned 
enhanced career goals and the other half discussed changed personal 
attitudes and behavior. 

Question Asked 

4. What tips or ideas would you share with a new Follow 

Through aide ? _ _ - - ^ 

AllTleven Burlington aides respolided to this question. At 

least four perspectives were illustrated by their responses. Two 

aides prefaced ti»ek--remarks'by "sTylng" that they had advised other 

mothers on how to become an aide. Four aides talked about a 

prospective aide's attitudes. Seven aides offered specific 
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suggestions for a new Follow Through aide while five aides gave 
general advice^— — — . 

Attitudes : ^ 

s 

Four aides began their comments with a phrase like, "I 

would see if she "" This suggested, that meeting with a new 

aide would also involve observing to see if she measured up to 
certain standards. Three aides' felt it was important to see if 
a new aide "really wanted to work with children, not just to 
work for the money. Another aide would see if the new aide 
tried to get along with other -peftf^l e In the classroom and was 
able to talk things out vith the teacher. 

Specific Supqestions : 

Seven aides had specific suggestions to offer to a new aide.- 
The co"ninents, that follow are paraphrased. i 

— Attend staff meetings to know what's going on and 
where to get help. 

" Ha^ e conferences with the. teacher you're working with. 

— Listen to the teacher and do what they want. 

— If you want to be on your own'-- work with so-and-so. 

-^ftV helpful to take a course on working certain kinds 

of machines, like a movie projector. You should also 
try to match courses you take with the ideas of the 
teacher you work with, because some courses teach the 
exact opposite of what your own teacher wants you to do. 

— Tell her about how the program works. When you first 
come into Follow Through, the children seem to be' -., - 
playing. However,, the more you watch and work with 
the children, the more you can see how they learn. 
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In speaking about EDC, one , aide said, "Don't even consider 
+t dfffereBt than any other place — when you close"*^ door 
you're allowed to teach any way you want... they' re Mvisors) 
"no threat. They're there if you want them, they're there if you 
need them, but you don't have to feel that they're keeping a 
thumb over you.'^'x • ' 

General Advice : 

Several aides offered general advice to a new Follow Through 

— Keep an open mind and don't be afraid of criticism. . 

— You've got to enjoy working with children; the ironey's ^ 
good, but'you've still got to like children. 

— Be prepared to make mistakes, because everybody does. 
-- Feel comfortable here; everyone gets along. . . 

— "Just do it. It's a lot of fun.-. .very educational too,^ 
just to see how things have changed from my time...! 
think children enjoy (school): if I was a little girl 
again, I. would enjoy Follow Through — so many things 

to do." , - 

f 

10.10 SUMMARY OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE' 

Burlington administrators expressed satisfaction with 
working with the parents and staff in Follow Through and sup- 
porting a variety'^of teaching, styles. The difficulties mentione( 
by one principal were not directly related to Follow Through, 
rhe '-other principal and the project director* both saw working 
with each other as a major difficulty. One principal and the 
, 'project director explained EDC's goals as improving children's 

-*See page 30 ' 
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learning and involving parents in the schoal . Both shared these 
goals. The other principal felt EDC had not stated clear goals. , 
All three administrators saw EDC Fc?llow Through as a pbsi.tive 
force In their schools, 

10 J 1 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOB RESPONSE 

* Introducing the polexif project director in a school can 
create difficulties. Misunderstanding and conflict can occur 
until cl^ar guidelines are established to distinguish between the 
responsibilities of the project director and tJiose of the principal 
The likelihood of" such conflict suggests that regular cofimunica- 
tion between principals and project directors is essential to 

■i * 

succe'ssful functioning in both roles\ , 

The administrators seemed to agree strongly with what they 
*saw as EDC*^' goals. In fact,t^ their responses indicate that they 
„have been working toward similar goaJs themselves* Burlington* 
administrators' agreement with EDC*s goals helps to explain why 
they see EDC -advisors as helpful to them in their jobs (see 
Chapter 9). ' ^ 

10.12 DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

Questiorj Asked • ^ ^ 

1 . What have been your greatest satisfactions as an 
administratoy- in Follow Through ? " 

2. What have been your .greatest difficulties as an 
ajniinistrator HTFollow ThrougJi? 
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Project Director* ' . 

The project director's greatest satisfaction was, "getting 
to know the parents and making them feel this is their school." 
Her greatest difficulty was being located in one of the two Follow 
Through schools. She fjointfed out that when a Follow Through pro- 
gram operates in several schools, the director is less of a threat 
to the principals. Her situation was difficult, she sa4d, because 
ten of the eleven Follow Through classrooms were located in one 
school. She added that Ker role has been easier since the second 
school was added to the program because now she has two different 
priflcipal-s'to work with. • , . ^ 

0 

i o 

Principals 

One of the two Burlington principals said that his greatest 
satisfaction in Follow Through was providing some alternatives in 
the school. He said that the whole school isn't standardized. 
Some classrooms are quiet, teacher-directed, and taught by the 
plan book method; other el assr9oms were individualized, encourag- 
ing students, in a number of directions. Some classrooms were 
formal; other classrooms worked on a first nime basis. 
* . For thi/^principai; diffitulties were^harder to articulate. 

He mentioned three problems. One was comitiunication. . He found it 
hard 'to coimiunicate, in educational terms*, what' his school js , 
about and how- it is different from schools thirty years ""ago. He , 
, e^laborated, saying that some people who are vocal -against open 

♦See page 30 " 
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education, and schools in general, carry with them the failures 
they experienced in schools. In reaction to their failures, some 
parents think schools ought to be like they were thirty years ago, 
because that educational style had made some people successful, 
and 'they want their children to be successful by' past standards. 
This principal felt that'he was not completely capable- of convey- 
ing how and why educational views have changed to such parents. , 

A second problem that this principal described involved 
his many roles. He, has found it difficult to act the many roles 
a principal is expected to assun^e. For exaifl|xle, he mentioned the 
difficulty of being viewed as a father^^figure. The third problem 
this principal expressed .was with^change: in his opinion, it . 
just was not happening fast eno'ugh. 

The other principal '^aid that he would have to restate the 
question to encompass more than Follow Throygh--he talked about 
his greatest satisfacttons as principal in'the whole school. He 
■ said that working wi'th the parents and teachers in his school was 
"his greatest satisfaction: "To mrk in this school you h^ve_to 
have a real gut level attitude about the school. The parents, 
teachers', administrators-everyone ts real... There's always been 
something extra about this school and the community." 

The principal said his greatest difficulty as principal 
has been working with the^ project director.* He has met with the 
director and others to iron out some of the problems, but not all 

*S|e page 3,1/ ' • • . . ^ 
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the problems have been resolved. He .added, ."I try to understand 
what makes me tick." None of thjs has been easy for him*, however, 
he said, I'One thing I say to people is that we're not perfect, byt 
we're trying as best as we- know how to work with kids and help' 
kids." ' . ^ , 

Question AskSd 

3- ' In your opinion, what has the EDC, Follow TJirough 
^^ \ Prograni tnied <to accomplish? Do you' share those 
\go^ls7' Why or why not? -Do you 'fee] those goals 
i^e being accomplished? Why or why not?^ ' * 

Project Director ^ ^ 

^ The project director responded to those cjuestions by 
describing EDC advisor activities that she felt indicated EDC's 
pri^^ties. The broadest type of activity she mentioned was work- 
ing with teachers, 'She noted that EDC advisors differed iji the 
degree to wh^'ch they^ kept jr\ touch with^Bunl ingtpn teachers- She 
spoke ^ 6ne advisor wha'wrote detailed rec9rds on classroom 
visits .and sent materials to^ teachers to help fhem act on sugges- 
tions. Parfe^f working with teachers, according to the project 
ciir^6ctor, has been trying to arrange in-service training t1me.Jor 

x 

teachers. She felt this goal' had' not yet been accomplished. 

The other area of emphasis the project director mentioned 
was working with parents. She said thatlin^EDC advisor who- had 
wbVked in Burlington recently had worked extensively with parents 
and that this had been EDC's first major effort at working with 

^See'page 30 
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parents in Burlington* 

Prin cip als ' . ' 

One Burlington^principial descrlbf:^ various broad goals EDC 

was trying to accomplish, all of whicn he shared* He said his 

« 

cconception of goals came from observing EDC advisors at the school , 

■J 

wo^-cf-iT^ci'th, and from reading various EDC handouts^. This prin- 
cipal saw EDC as having a broad goal of getting "teachers to think, 
talk, and read about child developmeatj the learning process-, 
self-image, and using the r.Cul world to teach kids things rather 
than the vicarious world of *see Spot run'"* He felt, that EDC was 
trying to get -teachers to see students as, human beings- with partic- 
ular cognitive and affective needs* He saw the thrust of the 
progrdHi as more to help a child develop than "niake him suffer 
through memorizing ABC's"* ■ Given thj^* broad set of o^ncerrTT^^rb^^ 
teachers, the principal felt that-^a concrete go/l of EDC was trying 

\ 

to yet a Variety of manipulative materials intoXtXe classroom. 

This principa'l also mentioned the goal^of getting adults in 
the conimuq^ity to like being in the school bii^i-lding. He believed 
in reducing adults' fears about school cwid helping to work out 
relationships between parents and principals ano ceachers that 
reflect the human' element, rather tha-n perpetuate the idea that 
school ^peopl^/ are "employed by the State to mete out punishments 
for' failure*" In line with "decreasing fear towards school, he ' 
added that' EDC was involved in getting coounity people to 
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participate in planning and decision-making in the schools. 

Another goal this principal mentioned was to "make school 
a place to learn, a place where -you have success, a place where 
people say nice things to you." 

The other Burlington principal felt that it had been 
difficult to get EDC to describe its goals. He said he had read 
EDC leaflets and books on the "integrated day." People had ex- 
plained .that the program is related to the Dritish Infant bchool. 
However, he said he had never really understood. what tne program 
is and "maybe the only way to know is to live with it for awhile." 

Questions Asked : 

4. What do you see as the most positive aspects o f 
EDC Follow Throu gh in Burlington ? 

5 ' How about thp other side? Are there also negative 
':> aspecti~to" iDCJ[olJoj!Ll^ "^^^ ^^^-^^ 

"% 

Project Director * ' 

The project director had visited. other Follow Through pro- 
grams and had come to realize that 

"We really do have a good thing going. We have 
good fieople who just care about kids and are 
really doing a good job in the o-lassrooms and 
outside." 

She said EDC had helped by making teachers feel good about them- 
selves, helping kindergarten ana primary grade^eachers to coordin 
ate reading activities with each other, and getting teachers to 

*See page 30 
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help each other, for example, in teacher-run workshops. She 

doubted that these things would have happened without' EDC: 

"We would never have taken the time aS a total 
staff to get together and really just find out 
what other people are doing or coordinate each 
other's work/' 



Principals 

One Burlington principal 5aid that the most positive aspects 
of EDC Follow Through were raising educational (cognitive and 
affective) achievements, and helping teachers change towards 
helping kids with "more than ... sermons outlined by some publisher." 
This principal couldn't think of any really negative aspects of 
the program^ although he added that anyone involved with change 
makes others uncomfortable, but that isn*t especially negative- 

The other principal mentioned several things he felt were 
positive aspects 'Of the program: people he's had contact with, 
workshops, some of the trips to EDC in Newton. 

Dn the other side of the coin, he was disturbed at not hav- 
ing enough time to develop the school program and the EDC program. 
Jhis principal felt that federal budget cut<; would probably curtail 
the program. 
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. CHAPTER n 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER FOLLOW THROUGH LEAVES BURLINGTON: 
OPINIONS OF BURLINGTON TEACHERS, 
AIDES, hND ADMINISTRATORS 

6 

n.l INTRODUCTION 

• The basic question reported in this chapter is how the current 
Follow Through b-chools in Burlington would be affected by the termin- 
ation of the Follow Through program. Respondents were asked to give 
their opinions about what would be missing when the program ended 
and what would remain. This question was directed to the focal issue 
of this research study, how do the people in Burlington Follow 
Through view the impact of the EDC advisory approach? 

> 

11.2 OVERALL SUMMARY OF TEACHER, AIDE, AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

There was general agreement that the most important element of 
the Follow Through program that would be missing after the program 
ended was the extra money for materials, trips, medical services, 
and most important, for aides. There was, however, widespread agree- 

i 

I roent that open classrooms would continue after the Follow Through 

program ended. 

^ 11.3 OVERALL ANALYSIS OF TEACHER. AIDE, AND ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

i This question revealed what many respondents considered to be 

the most important aspects of the Follow Tiirough program, namely, 
the aides and the open classroom approach. The feeling that open 
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classrooms will continue to function after Follow Through ends is an 
encouraging indication that one of the major goals of EDC Follow 
Through is being accompl ished ,in Burlington.^ 

11.4 SUMMARY OF TEACHER RESPONSE 

Teachers mentioned both material and non-material things that 
they thought would be missing after Follow Through ended. They 
spoke of the end of extra money for materials, trips, dental care, 
health care, lunches, and especially for aides. They also talked 
about mis-sing^ EDC s help in implementing open education and shield- 
ing them from pressures to return to traditional approaches. When 
asked what would remain, the most common response was that a new 
style of teaching and the "spirit" of Follow Through would continue 
to exist. Some teachers also pointed out that some of the materials 
purchased through Follow Through would remain. 

il 5 ANALYSIS OF TEACHER RESPONSE • 

Many of the teachers expressed confidence that one of the 
major EDC Follow Through goals would have been accomplished, i.e.,; 
the approach to learning introduced by EDC would continue to be 
practiced after the program was terminated. This seems significant 
in view of the recognition that termination of the program would 
end the EDC advisors' support for teachers both in classrooms and 
in relations with parents and administrators. A teacher's belief 
thai- the principal would preserve the tJpen quality of the school 
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is particularly encouraging. 

11.6 DETAIL OF TEACHER RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

^ When Follow Through leaves Burlingtdn. how will that affect ^ 
the program for children in your school? What will be miss- 
ing? What will remain? 

What will be rr.icsing : 

Teachers mentioned several kinds of material resources that 
they felt would be missing after the Follow Through program leaves.. 
Five teachers said they felt that money for materials and trips 
would become less available. Two teachers felt that the medical 
and dental program would be adversely affected. The snack program 
was mentioned by two teachers, and two others spoke of the free 
lunch program. 

Non-material aspects of the program were stressed in Burlington 
teacher responses to this question. Four teachers mentioned that 
they will no longer have aides in the classroom when Follow Through 
leaves. One teacher said that without aides there will be twice as 
much work and less flexibility and mobility. Moreover, "aides are 
people you can talk with." Another teacher said that aides made 
it possible to have two adults in the classroom. She felt that 
"without an aide, the individualized program will be affected." - 
Two teachers mentioned EDC's reminders on open education as 
something that would be missing when Follow Through leaves. 
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If it weren't for EDC coining and urging me 
to do -some of the. things I feel Td like 
' • to I think I'd give in more to ... 

more traditional way of doing things 



One teacher ^aid that she thought some people would go back to 
the old' way of solving problems. 

I don't know how totally committed every- 
one here on the staff is to open education* 
I see things that make me worry that when 
Follow Through goes out, open education 
will too. Like putting in a limited 
curriculum for the school and check lists 
for kids' accomplishments. 

One teacher said that advisors had been safeguards for teachers 
against pressure from administration and parents, "Administration gets 
pressure from parents who fear that kids won*t have the same curriculum, 
if they move (out of this area)." 

Other non-material things which teachers say they feel will be 
missing include: (1) freedom to work as 3 separate program (Follow 
Through) and sometifnes to work outside the rules of the general $*dmin- * 
istration and (2) .parent/community artivities. Four teachers used 
the adjectives "sad" and "bad" to describe their feelings about the 
Follow Through program leaving their school. One of these teachers 

r 

expanded on those feelings, saying, 

I get a little angry with the government when 
I think why did they even start a program like 
this if they're going to stop it. It doesn't 

seem like they're being loyal. 
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What win remain : 

Four teachers mentioned that materials already purchased 
would remain, things like the oven, sand and water tables, 
books and hands-on materials." One teacher mentioned that 
the hot lunch program would remain since the public schools 
in Burlington have now begun to serve hot lunches to all 
children. The items mentioned above were material resources 
of the program. Most of the teachers responses, however, 
centered on Rhilosophy, teaching styles, and friendships. 

Six teachers mentioned that the open philosophy and 
style of teaching would remain. Another said that the "spirit" 
• of Follow Through would remain: "Open education won't dief** 

One teacher said, "I don't think we'll ever go back to thfe 
' rigidness of the old teaching." Another teacher thought that 
individualized teaching would continue because the ic^ea is 
supported by her principal.' Other things which teachers 
felt would continue were: friendships of aides and teachers, 
knowledge on how to scrounge materials, and welcome for 
"parents in the school . , 

Two teachers made detailed statements about thPir hopes for 
the long-range effects from Follow Through. One said she hopad 
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there would be little turnover on the staff and that those who had 
been in Follow Through fer some time would remain firm" in their open 
philosophy, teaching style and attitudes so that they could continue 
with this approach even after the Follow Through program ended. The 
second teacher felt the same way about the teachers who were there 
and the importance of their staying in the school. She also hoped 
that the principal would stay because he was" supporting .the extension 
of open education ideas throughout the school and he had fought for 
those ideas in the past. She added that she chose to come to this 
school because of the way it functions and works to meet the children's 
needs. . 

,11-. 7 SUMMARY OF AIDE RESPONSE ' 

Aides felt that ancillary services, s,uch as medlqal and dental 
care, would be missing, along with extra money for materials and 
trips. The benefit of Follow Through mentioned most often was the 
practice of having aides in each of the classrooms. Most of the - 
aides who mentioned this said lack of a-ides would limit the amount 
of attention children received. Aides said'that some' equipnient and 
materials would remain after Follow Through left and they felt that 
parent involvement would continue to be high. Four aides made 
strong statements in support of their feeling that open classrooms 
would continue. 
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n.8 ANALYS'IS OF AIDE RESPONSE 

There was clearly a good deal of enthusiasm for the practice 
of having aides in the classroom. There might have been even more 
comments about the prospective loss of aides' jobs if this question 
had not been asked just after the question "Have your experiences 
as an aide in Follow Through made any changes in your personal goals?" 
(See Chapter 10) Some aides may have felt that they did not need to 
say any more at that point about how important their jobs were to ' 
them personally as well as to the program. It is Impressive that 
five aides were concerned primariljf with how the children would be 
affected by having less adult attention available in the^ classroom. 
The statements in support of open classrooms. "Were also impressive. 
At least some aides believe the open classroom has been established 
in Burlington and will survive the termination' of* Tol low Through. 

11.9 DETAIL OF AIDE RESPONSE 
Question Asked: 

When EDC Follow Through leaves Burlington, how will 'that 
affect the program for children in your school? 

What will be missing : 

In talking about what will be missing when Follow Through 
leaves, five aides mentioned one or more of the ancillary services, 
dental and medical care, lunches and snacks, as things that would 
end with the Follow Through program. These services were seen as • 
important for the children's well-being. 

*^ 
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Two aides mentioned that the extra money for materials and 
.V trips would be missing, ^Two said they thought that open classrooms 
might not continue. Another "aide said she thought it would be hard 
for children who had become used to open classrooms to adapt to 
conventional ones. One aide thought parent involvement would be 
affected. Another was sorry that, they would^no longer have a project 
director. 

Six aides mentioned that they. thought the school would no 
longer have ai(d§$ in the classroom* *They felt that it would be 
impossible for the teachers to give as much attention to each child 
with only one adult in the room, and thought it was urtlikely that 
Burlington would provide the money needed .to retain aides. 

What win r*emain : - 

Five aides did not respond to the question about what will 
remain after the Follow Through program ends* T^ree aides mentioned 
equipment and materials. Three aides mentioned parent involvement, 
saying they hoped it would remain. Another aide, was worried that 
the kind of parent organization that had existed long before the 
inception of Follow Through would return, offering only rummage 
sales and similar activities. 

Four aides said they thought the open classroom approach to. 

teaching would remain. Some of thei,r statements- follow: 

I think some of the teachers haya.goCfen , " 
a strong feeling for an open classroom. 
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The ways of teaching, I think, definitely 
win remain. The teachers thjit we have- 
are good FolJ.ow Through teachers. And 
Foflow Through to me isn't just., the name 
of some government funds that have come 
in this"way. To me it's that the teachers 

• have learned that they've got "other resources 
than themselves.- And regardless of 
whether the program remain?, the teachers 
will sti,ll have the'^ knowledge of how to 
go for help outside the program. And I 

. think they've brought that to Burlington. 
And the parents al$o have organized, so 
that I don't think you'll take that away. 
iihen yoa take the program away the PTO 
(Parent-Teacher Organization) will remain.' 
The PAC (Policy Advisor Committee for- 
Follow Through) funds may dwindle, but the 
PTO has organized themselves, so that they 
know how to run the programs. They know , \ 

how to help people, and .they get a lot of 
benefit out of helping others. And I don't ^ 
think that'll go. We reaUy have a good 
group of parents who'd like to stick to- 
gether, i ' ■ . 

' -." 

I think once you've taught with Follow 
Through you're going, to try a lot harder • 
to keep things that way. You may have 
to. break your back doing it, but It's 
like ^fitting yourself Into a certaij way ^ 
of thinkiog ... and once you're in that 
..viy, you know, I find myself being a lot 
more resourceful ... like I look around 
and I see things. I look at- things dif- 
ferently. And that will remain after 
Follow Through goes.. So it's a 
whole different train of thought. It's 
just going to be a lot harder to do what 
you want to do, a lot harder. 

11.10 SUMMARY "OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 

The major aspect of Follow Through that the administrators 
felt would be missing when the program ends was the extra money 




for ancillary services and for aides, the lack of money for aides 
was seen as the greatest hardship. All three administrators agreed 
thai the educational pfrogram would continue, speci'fically thaf "open 
classrooms would continue to "exist after the program had ended. 

11.11 ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE • 

The belief of the two'. principals that open classrooms would - 
out\ive the Follow Through program seems quite significant. If 
they believe this to be, true and if they continue to support open 
classrooms, then it is probable that Follow Through will have made 
a lasting impact on two Burlington schools. 

11.12" DETAIL OF ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSE 
Question^Asked: 

When EDC Follow Through leaves Burlington, how will that 
affect t he program for children in your school? 

Proj ect Director* \ 

The Project Director mentioned that in the area of medical 
ahd dental services, certein services like special eye examinations 
and' free.qlasses will most likely be discontfnued. Additional 
• people under the auspices of EDC won't be available to help in ^ 
classrooms. On^ the local project staff, the positions of project .• 
director and Follow Through secretary will no longer exist and this 
will leave many gaps in teacher services. The project director felt 
that aides would not be continued in each primary classroom. She 

*See 'paqe 30 
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also felt that regarding the FSIlow Through parerit.coordinat;pr, 
"We'll lose one good person' wh'o* been in touch wttb the parents, 
losing a lot of hcjpe visits*" 

On the other hand, the project director believed that^mahy ^ 
things introduced by Follow Thro^^h will remain "in the school. 
Those items mentioned were: hot lunches which will be "provided by 
Burlipgton; open classrooms - *'WeVe going^'tdidq as much as we can, 
^The' school won't go back %o the way it used to be because people 
like what they're doing and good things are Jiappeninc/'; the involve- 
ment of the community in the school, i^ the sense thav people will 
continue to come in and volunteer ajnd expose children to new thingrs; 
and the general open atmosphere and feelings in "the school* 

Principals ^ , , , 

One Burlington principal felt that medical -dental services ^ 
and the lunch program may not be continued at his school; however,^ 
he would personally do his best to continue to pay attention to 
children's medical and dental needs through his own contacts. He 
was certain that the educational program would remain, since the 
child development concepts' and the use of manipjalative and concrete 
^ materials in the classroom were not tied to EDC only. ^ 

The other principal responded in detail about the effects of 
EDC Follow Through leaving Burlington* He said,J'There is no way 
that we're going to be^able to support the extra personnel or the 
extra services, Burlington cannot afford it," He felt that the 

* 
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medical -dental and food programs would not be completely discontinued, 
but he also believed that they certainly would not be^s good as the 
programs now ^in operation.. .He Sfppreciated th^ current 'state of 
federal funding, but felt that a good program was running and it was 

^frustrating that the program would be phased out. 

The most important loss, according to this principal, would be 

'the loss of the Follow Through aides. He felt that the aides were 
now well trained and some'^were morfe than competent enough to run 

^ their; own classrc^ms. They would be cut out of the school program. 

,He did f^el , 'however, that although it would be. difficult to imple- 
ment the program without a project director and a parent coordinator, 
and with the need to use volunteers instead of regular aides, that 
the philosophy of education espoused/ by Follow Through would continue 
in his school. 
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TEACHER INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



I. The first set of questions concerns your personal b ackground. 

1. Would you briefly describe your work experience before you came to 
this job? ^ 

Probes: How many years have you lived In ( community )? 
How long have you been a teacher? 
Have you had any jobs outside of education? 
What grades have you taught? 

2. What is your educational background? 

Probes: What degree or degrees do you hold? 
Do you regularly take courses? 
Are you working toward a degree now? 

3. How long have you been a teacher in Follow Through? 

4. How long have you been at the School? 

- 5. How did you come to be a teacher in Follow Through? 



I I. Now I'd like to get an overview of your activit ies. as a teacher. 

1. Could you^give me an idea of how you work in the classroom by 
•describing what you do during a typica\ day? I'm interested in 
knowing what you did on your own, what you shared with the aide, 
and what was going on in the room. Starting with when you arrived, 
what did you do? 

Probes: What was the aide doing then? . . . . - 

What were the children you weren't working with doing? 
What responsibilities did children assume? 
How did you decide„what to do while children were involved 
in different activities? 
How do you handle disruptive behavior? 

"2 . wTwoulTTincTtoTha^ a^teffcherr 

(a) Are there things you haven't mentioned that you often do? 

(b) Can you tell me more about how you work with your aide? 

Probe: Do you plan together? 
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3, Do you spend any time outside of class time on work related to your 
teaching? 

If yeb: About how mu<^? 

How do you ipind that time? 

If no: (proceed) 

4. What are the most important goals you are trying to accomplish in 
your teaching? 

Probe: Development 



IIL The next questions are about your views on children's learning. 
The first one ts very broad . 

K What kinds of things do j/ou feel it is important for children to be 
doing and learning in school during the early grades? 

2. Which of the things you thtnk childryt should be doing and learning 
are you most satisfied with in your Classroom? 

3. Which of those things would you most .like to improve in your classroom? 

4. We're interested in your view of .parent lavalvement. Do you feel 
parents should be involved i.n their ctiiTdren's school? 

If yes: In what ways? 

If no: Why not? 



IV. Now I'd like to ask you about your opinions on the EDC approach to 
children's learningT "\ — _™ , 

1. In your opinion^ what has the EDC Follow Through program tried to 
accomplish? \ 

Do your share those goals? Why or why not? 

Do you feel those goals are bei|ig accomplished? Why or why not? 

\ 

2. EDC Follow Through encourages open expression of children's needs 
and feelings in the classroom. Do you share this goal? 



If yes: What benefits do you see in open expression? 

Does open expression create any difficulties (for teacher, 
for children)? 

Do you encourage talk about things like sex, death, birth, 
race, and the fears children have? 

If no: What disadvantages do you see in open expression (for 
teachers, for children)? 
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3. EDC's Fol low Through program stresses "building on children's 
interests" as a starting point for teaching. Do you, agree with 
this principle? 

If yes: How does this work out in practice? First, how do you 
find out what a child's interests are? (examplesj 
How do you build on those interests? (examples) 

If no: What do you consider the appropriate starting point for 
teaching? 

4. EDC's Follow Through program emphasizes giving children a greater 
amount of choice in what they^do. Is this one of your goals? 

If yes: What kinds of things do they make choices about? 

On what basis do they choose: whims, what friends are 
^ doing, genuine interests, etc.?' 

How do you know when a choice is based on genuine interests? 
Do you help children choose? How? 

If no: What are your reasons? 

5. EDC Follow Through encourages evaluating children's progress on 
the basis of their own abilities. Do yog try to do this in your 
classroom? 

If yes: How do you diagnose a child's ability? 

. How do you keep track of each child's progress? 
How do you share your evaluation of the child's 
progress with parents? 

If no: On what basis do you evaluate children's progress? 



V. The next section is about your contact with EDC adv isors and your 
opinions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions amon g 
different advisors if you have worked with more than one . 

1. Have EDC advisors ever visited your classroom? 

If yes: Who usually initiates the contact? 
What do they usually do? 

What do you do while they are in the room? _ 

~ " ^ " Have you found theTr work "helpful T 
Can you give me some examples? 

Are there other things you would like to see advisors do 
in your classroom? 

If no: Would you like them to work in your classroom? 
What do you know about what they do in other 
teachers' classrooms? 
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2. I'd like to know about ways you have worked with EDC advisors 
outside the classroom. ' 

(a) Have you ever attended a summer workshop in {community) with 
an EDC advisor? 

(b) Have you ever attended a» workshop during the year in (community) 
with an advisor? 

(c) Have you ever gone to EDC in Boston for a workshop? 

(d) Have you had any individual conferences with an advisor? 

(e) Are there any other ways you have worked with an EDC advisor 
outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: 

Which ways were most helpful? , , ^ , ^ , 
Would you like to be able to work with EDC advisors in 
other ways? 
What? Why? 

If no to all of the above: 

Would you like to work with advisors outside the classroom? 
What do you know about what they have done with other 
teachers outside the classroom? 

3. How do you let advisors know about things you'd like to see them do 
(with you or with others)? 

How do they usually respond? 

4. When Follow Through leaves (community), how will that affect the 
program for children in your school? 

Probes: What will be missing? 
What will remain? 

VI The fnl lnwina questions are intended to give us an idea of how you 
a tPac her fit into t he school as a whole. This will enable us 
tSTiTmore clearly how the work of the advisors relates to the daily 
o per a t i on-of-fe*>e-5 chool . 



1. What adults, other than EDC advisors and aides, do you work with 
(fellow teachers, principal, local advisor, project director, 
supervisors, specialists, volunteers, others)? 



What do you do with each of these people? 
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2. When you have a problem you can't seem to solve on your own, who 
do you turn to? 

3. Do you think you haVe enough .influence over what happens in your 
classroom to be able to do' what needs to be done? 

If not: Why not? 

4. Do you think you have as much influence over your school and the 
Follow Through program as you would like to have? 

If no: Why not? 

Who does have influence? 

VII. The last few questions have to do with diffic u lties and satisfactions 
' you have felt as a Follow Through teacherT ' 

1. What are your greatest satisfactions as a Follow Through teacher? 

Probe: Do you think that is different from non-Follow Through - 
teaching? 

2. What are the greatest difficulties you encounter as a Follow Through 
teacher? 

Probes: Do you think that is different from non-Follow Through 
teaching? 

What*can you do" about that? 

^.^If you were talking to another teacher who was considering entering 
^e Follow Through program, what are some tips or ideas you would 
warttvto share? 
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AIDE INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



I. The first set of questions concerns your personal background : 

1. How long have you been an aide in Follow Through? 

Probe: What grades have you worked with as a Follow Through aide? 

2. How long have you been at the S chool? 

3. How did you come to be a Follow Through aide at this school? 

4. Would you briefly describe your work experience before you came 
,to this job? ^ 

Probes: How many years have you Lived in ( community) ? 

Have you worked at a schdol before becoming a Follow 
Through aide? 

Was your previous work and other experience related to 
your current job? 

5. What was your educational background before becOTiing a Follow 
Through aide? 

6- Have you been continuing your education since becoming an aide In 
Follow Through? 

< 

II. Now I'd .like to get an overview of your activities a s an aide: 

1. Could you give me an idea of how you work in the classroom by 
describing what you do duripg a typical day? I'm interested in 
knowing what you did on your own, what activities you shared with 
the teacher, and what was going on in the room. Starting with 
when you arrived, what did you do? 

Probes: What was the teacher doing then?, . . , 

What were the children you weren't working with doing? 
What do you do on your own? 

How was it decided that you would do tjipse things? 

How do you handle d'isruptive behavior? 
Are you .generally satisfied with your part in the 
classroom? 
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If yes: Go on. 

If no: Why not? 

What would you change? ^ 

'2, Do you spend any time outside of class time doing things related 
to your job? 

If yes: About how much time? 
What do you do? 

» 

IIL The next questions are about some of your views on children's 
learning . The first one is very broadl ^ 

1, What kiipds o-f things do you feel it is important for children to 
be doing and learning in school in the early grades? 

2. Which of the things which you feel children should be doing and 
learning are you most satisfied with in your classroom? 

3-^ Which of those things would you most like to improve in your classroom? 

4, WeVe interested in your view of parent involvement. Do you feel 
parents should be involved in their children's school? 

If yes: In what ways? 

If no: Why not? 

IV. The next section is about your contact with EDC advisors and your 
opinions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions 
among different advisors if you have worked with mofe than one . 

" 1. Have EDC advisors ever visited your classroom? 

If yes: What do they usually do? 

^ Do they work directly with you? - 
What do you do while they *a re in the room? 
Have you found their work heopful? (Ask for examples) 
Are there other things you, would like to see advisors do 
in the classroom? 
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If no: Would you like advisors to work in your classroom? 

What do you know about what they do in other classrooms? 

I'd like to know about ways you have worked with EDC advisors 
outside of the classroom: 

a. Have you ever attended a summer workshop in ( community) with an 
advisor? 
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b. Have you attended any workshops during the year in ' 
with an advisor? 

i Have you ever gone to EDC in Boston for a workshop? 

d. Have you had any individual conferences with an advisor?- 

e. Are there any other ways you have worked with an EDC advisor 
outside the classroom? What are they? 

If yes to any of the above: Have" you found .working with advisors 

outside the classroom helpful to your 
work?, V 

If no to all of the abo^e:' Would you Tike to -work with advisors 

outside the classroom? What do you v 
know about what EDC advisors have done . 
with other aides outside the classroom? 

3. How do you let advisors know about things you'd like to see them do? 
(with yourself and with others). How do they usually respond? , 



V. The last few questions have to do with the difficulties and satis- 
factions you have felt as a Follow Through Aide : ^ 

1., What are. your greatest satisfactions as a Fjollow Through Aide? 

2. What are the greatest difficulties you encounter as a Follow Through 
aide? 

3. Have your experlences^as an aide in Follow Through made any changes 
in your personal goals? ^ p 

If so, what kinds of changes? Are you pleased with these changes? 

s 

4. If you could speak to another person who was considering entering 
the Follow Through program as an aide, what are sane tips or ideas 
you would want to share? 

5. When Follow Through leaves ( conmunlty ), how will that effect tha 
program for children In your school? 

Probes: What things will be missing? 

Wfaat_tbinas- will remajji? 
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ADMINISTRATOR INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

I. The first set of questions concerns your personal background . 

I. How long have yoii been a (role) in Follow Through? 
2.. How did you come to be a (role) in Follow Through? 

, 3. How- long have you been at the school? 

4. Would you briefly describe yogr work experience befbre you became 
a (role) In Follow Through? 

Probes: ,How many years have you lived in ( community) ? 
Have you had any jobs outside of education? 
(for principals) How long have you been a principal? 

,5. What is your educational background? 

Probes: What degree or degrees do you hold? 

Are you working toward a degree now? 
Do you regularly take courses? 

II. Now I'd like to get an overview of the activities related to your 
' Job, (for principals) This will enable us to see more clearly. 

how the work of Follow Through relates to the daily operation of 
the schoof i ^ . 

1. Would you describe the kinds of things you do as (role) 

2. Could you list the most important people and groups you work with 
and tell me what you usually do with them? . 
(If parents and/or teachers not mentioned): Do you work directly 
with teachers/parents? 

If yes: What do you usually do with them? 

If no: Who does work with them? 

Do you support what they are doing with teachers/parents? 

How^^ - — — — ' 

3. Of all the people you work with, which contribute the most to helping 
you carry out your job? 

4. Overall, what have been your greatest satisfactions as a (role] 

, In Follow Through? 



5. What have been your greatest difficulties as a (role) 
in Follow Through? ^ 
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III. The next questions are about some of your views on children's ^ 
1e3!-ning . 

1. In general, what kinds of things do you feel it is important fdr 
children to be doing and learning in school during the early 
grades? 

'2. Which of those things are happening to yopr satisfaction in your 
school? 

3. Which of those things would you like to improve in your school? 

4. Do you feel that parents should be involved in their children's 



school? » 



If yes: In,-what ways? 
If no: Why not? 

IV. The next section is about your contact with EDC jfdvisors and your 
opinions on their work. You may want to make some distinctions ^ 
among different advisors if you have worked with more than one . 

1. What have EDC advisors done with you? . 

/ In general, have you found your work nith EDC advisors helpful? 
Why or why not? ' . - 

Can you give me some examples? 

What else would you like to see adviwrs doing with you? 

2. What do you know about what EDC advisors have done with others in 
the program? (teachers, aides, parents, other administrators) ,f 
Do you see these things as helpful in general? Why or why. not? . 
Can you give me some examples? 

3_._„What difficulties have you Jiad in working with EDC advisors? 

4. How. do you let advisors know about things you'd like- to see th^i do? 
(with you or with others) ' ' 

5. Do advisors generally do the kinds of things you'd like to see them do? 
*Can you give me some examples? > — 

6. Does EDC respond to your needs and wishes in assigning advisors? Cat? 

you give-me-stjme-ex'am^l^ — 
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• ■* ■ « ' , 

<# ' . * ♦ ' 

. ' V. How I'd like to ask some questions about EDC Follow Through as a 
>»ho1e . . ■ ^ 

• - 1. Firs'^.r'd like'to'know what yoiCr understanding is of how EDC 

Follow Through cairie to 'L t6mm\\t^) Do you know^why EDC was chosen 
• .. as a° sponsor? . - , / ' ^ • "-^ - ' , 

''HoW did the ' ; school s' become Follow 

>■ \ / - Through schools? X! ~' \ 

\ / . '■ Were you involved, in tfjose- decisions? . ?v 

:\ \ Who were the key people Involved? • ^ 

' Z\ In your opinion, what has'' the €0C Follow Through program tried to 

■ ^ accomplish? - ; > , - < 

Do you share those goals? Why or why not? 
Do you feel thos-e' goals are' being accomplish^? Why or why not? 

3. What do you see as the most positive aspects of EDC Follow T^frough ' ■ 

in ( commun.ity )?- r " .< ' 

. ^\ r - • 

• 4. How about the.other side? Are^^theif^e also negative,aspects to EDC 
' Follow^Through?, ' ' ' _ ' . • ' ' 

What are they? , - " ■ 




5. When EDC Follow Through leaves (cownunity), how willfhat- affect 
tlje program for children' in your" school? 



Probes: What will be missing? 
WhatHfill -remain?^ 
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PARENT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



Int roduction 
My name is 



School . 



I 'm. (I parent at the 

The questions I'm gof.ng to aslc are about you 



md your children and your experiences with Follow TJjrough. • Your . 
inswers will be kept confidential, so I hdpe you wiVl answer -as- openly 



ar 

stnswGf^s 

as possible. Your" responses are for, a study involving parents, teachers, 
and others in (conruwiity) Follow Through Program. If youihave any 
questions about Follow Through, I'll be glad to try to answer -them 
at the end of the interview. 



I. The .first questions are about you and your children . 
1. Responding parent's name -_ • 



r 



2. What is your relationship to 

inother 

, father 

other (specify) 



(Follow Through child)? 



3. Are you working at this time? 
yes 



no 

TTfyis) 



full time 
"part tirae 



4. What w'as^he last grade you completed in school? 

eighth grade or less ^ _some college 



rsome high' school 
l^i^h school equivalency 



"completed high school 



completed college 
other (specify), 



5. Now I wou'ld like you to tell me the names. and ages of all the . 
' children in your care. " . n 

(NOTE: If there are children over age 11 who were not in Fonow 
Through, include supplementary questions at the end .of the regular 
" interVt^.) , ; 



NAME 



AGE 



HEADSTART 
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6. Have any of yoiir children been in Head Start? 

yes j 

^no 

(If yes, check above.) 



IL Now I'd Tike to ask you some questions about Follow Through . 

1. First, did you know that there is a program called Follow Through 
at the ^School? ^ 

yes 

^no 

TTTyes) 

How did you hear about the Follow Through Program? 

from someone at school (specify) 

from another f«rent 

from the newsletter 

other (specify) 

2. Do you know which of your children are now in the Follow Through 
Program? > 
yes 

n o 

(If yes, list names.) 
' (If no, tell names of children not in Follow Through.) 

3., Have any of your other children been in the Fo,i1ow Through Program? 

yes 

n o 

(If yes, list names) 

(NOTE: If there are older children who we,re not. in Follow Through 
include supplementary questions at end.) 

4. What do you think of the Follow Through Program? (Write on other 
side if needed).' 

Probe: How is it different from the regular school program? 

III. Now I'd Tike to ask you some questions about ^ 's 

(Follow Through child) schoolingT 

1. What kinds of things do you feel it is important for . 
(Follow Through child) to be doing and^ learning at school? (List) 

2. Of the things you have mentioned, which ones do you feel get enough 
attention at 's (Follow Through child) school? 

3. Which things seem to be getting too litMe attention? 

4. What are the things you like most about the School? 

(including Follow Through) 
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5. What are the things you like least about the 
School? (including Follow Through) 



6. Can you tell me the ways you learn about how 

(Follow Through child) is doing in school? 

talk with teacher - 4 
"talk with others at school (specify) 



talk with child 
"watch child 
don't know 



jDther (specify) 

TTTtalk with teacher) 

a. Would you say you have talked with 's 

(Follow Through child) teacher: 

once V 

a few times 

often 



b. Does the teacher ask for a meeting or do you ask to talk 
with the teacher? 

teacher asks 

, parent asks 

both 



7. Are you pleased with 's (Follow Through child) 

progress in school? 

yes 

^no - - ' ' 

TTTfi-o) 

What do you feel you can do to change things? 
(List) 

8. Does (Follow Through child) talk aBout school 

at hoiiii^ 

yes 

I no 

\ irryes) 

, What does he/she talk about? 

\i 9. Do you feel (Follow Thrdugh child) likes school? 

(Please expla'inTI 
\ >es 

i\ no 



10. Do you think there are any specific ways in which the Follow Through 

Program has influenced 's (Follow Through child) 

learning and development? 

yes 

no 

TTTTes) 

How? 
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IV> Now I would like to ask about contacts you have had with 
's (Follow Through schooTT 

1- Have you ever visited ^ *s (Follow Through child) 

school? 

yes r 

no 

TTTyes) 

Have you visited once, a few times, or often? 

once 

a few times 



often 



Have you ever helped as a volunteer at school? 
yes 

^no 

TIfli'o) 

Would you like. to volunteer at school? 

yes 

n o 

TTTyes) 

What would help you to do this? 

(Probe for things like child care, being asked by teacher) 
(If yes - you helped as a volunteer) 

a. How often would you say you have helped, once, a few times, 
or often? 
once 



a few times 



often 

b. Did the teacher, or someone else, ask for your help, or 

did you offer your help? 

parent offered 

^sofneone asked (specify) 

c* What did you do as a volunteer? 

(List) \ ' . . o 

d. Was volunteering at school a good experience for you? 

yes \ 

no \ 

Please explain. 

e. Do you plan to do this kind of thing again? 
yes 

^no 

Could you explain why (or why not)? 
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V. Now I'd like to ask you some questions about Parent Activities at 
the SchooT 

1. Have you ever attended a meeting of the PTO? 

yes 

n o 

TTTyes) 

Have you attended once, a few times, or often? 

once 

a few times 



often 



2. Have you ever attended a meeting of the PAC (Policy Advisory 
Committee)? 

yes 

n o 

TTTyes) ^ ^ , 

a. Have you attended once, a few times or often? 

once 

a few times 



b. Have you ever taken part in an activity or talked with an EDC 
Follow Through advisor? 

yes 

^no 

c. Do you know what EDC advisors do? 

. yes mt 

no 



a. (For those wtio have attended parent meetings) 

What are some of the reasons you go to parent meetings? 

(List) . .4 \ 

b. (For those who have not attended parent meetings) 
Did you know t^at there are parent meetings? 
yes 

^no 

Would you like to attend parent meetings? 

yes 

no 



Have you participated in any Follow Through parent activities (other 
than meetings) such as, the garden project, parent workshops, and 
suppers? 

yes 

no 

TlT7es) 

Which ones? 

(List) 

Would you like to participate in other activities? 

yes 

no 
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5- How do you hear about parent activities? 

^haven't heard 

^notices 

^telephone calls 

newsletter 

^talking with other parents 

other (specify) 

6. How is it best to notify you about activities for parents? 

?• Do you have any difficulties in arranging to come to parent 

activities? p ^- 

yes 

no 

Tinges) ... ^ 

(List, for example, child care, transportation, time when 
activities take place. 

8, Are there activities which you would like to see available for 
^parents that have not been mentioned? 

yes 

no 

Tiryes) 

a. Can you tell me your suggestions? 

b. Would you be willing to help make these activities possible? 
yes 

no 

VI > This last group of questions is about how you view your role in 
your child s school experience^ 

1. Do you feel that your involvement can help your child's education? 

yes 

^no 

TTf7es) 

How? 

(List) 

(If no, please explain) 

Z. Do you see any benefits for you, personally , in being active 1n the 
school? 
. ^es 

x\o 

What are they? 
(List) 
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3. Do you think you might be more active: 

y es no If you know more about school activities? 

yes no If child care were provided? 

yes ^no If other kinds of activities were possible? 



SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS : H 

(For parents who have older children in the school who have not bee_n in 
the Follow Through Program.) 

Since you have some children who were not in the Follow Through 
Program during the early grades. I'd like to ask you a few additional 
questions . 

1. Do you think there are any differences between 's 

(Follow Through child) school experience and that of your older 
child/children who was/were not in Follow Through? 

yes 

^no 

TTTyes) 

Can you tell me two or three ways in which s 
(Follow Through child) school experience is different? 
For each difference, ask, "Do you approve of that?" 
(Approve) and check at left.) 



yes no 

1. 

' 2. 
3. 



2. Compared to when your older child/children was/were in the early 
grades have you had more, less, or about the same amount of contact 

with people at school since (Follow Through child) 

has been in school? 

more 

^less 

about the same 



3. Have ^ou[ participated in more, less, or about the same number of 
parent activities since your child has been in Follow Through than 
with your older child/children? 

more 

^less 

about the same 



4. Do. you think there are any specific ways in which the Follow Through 
Program has influenced your involvement with the school? 

yes 

^no 

Wyes) 

Can you give some examples? 
(List) 
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